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Do You Know 


how fascinating English history really is? That England, 
during the past thousand years, has given to our literature 
more heroes and heroines than all the rest of the world 
and ages? What do you know of the private and per- 
sonal lives of her queens, who, as well as being stately 
sovereigns with passions of love and hate, were living, pal- 
pitating women ? 

Do you know of that king and queen who stood bare- 
footed, and ‘‘all naked from their waists upward,” in the 
great hall of Westminster? Or what plumber’s dog licked 
the blood of a king? Or why Henry VII hanged his four 
English mastiffs as traitors? Or what king apologized 
for taking so long to die? Or why Marlborough and 
his duchess were disgraced ? . 

Do you know the story of Thomas a Becket and the 
Emir’s daughter? Of fair Rosamond Clifford’s bower in 
the labyrinth at Woodstock, and the telltale silken thread 
on Henry’s golden spur that led to her becoming a nun? 
Of Richard II and the fatal trap-door of Vidomar? Of 
the dreadful warning that hung over the bed of Isabella 
of Angouléme? Of the queen who was discovered in 
London, disguised as a cook-maid ? 

Do you know how the mere fact that the Duchess of 
Marlborough putting on, by mistake, the queen’s gloves, 
changed, as Voltaire says, the destinies of Europe? Or 
why the great Elizabeth and her prime minister had to 
deal secretly with Catherine de’ Medici’s tailors? Or 
what that which passed between “Nan” Boleyn and King 
Hal beneath the yew-tree in the cloistered shade of Sope- 
well nunnery, meant to Wolsey? 

Those who are interested may have specimen pages 
of a work that will show how English history may be had 
in quite a different way from that presented by Hume, or 
Rapin, or Macaulay, or Guizot, or Hallam, or Froude. 
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YHE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS PRESENTED AND HOW THEY WERE 
SOLVED. 


From a military point of view the object of the Spanish-American 
War was to release from Spanish dominion all the Spanish colonies 
in America. The Spanish government refusing to relinquish their 
hold upon the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, the main problem 
was to seize or drive their forces from these islands. 

The Cubans had been in a state of insurrection for some time, and 
had met with sufficient success to enable them to confine, in a large 
measure, the Spanish forces to the larger cities and towns, and these 
were all on or near the coast. The Spaniards were largely dependent 
upon outside sources for subsistence, and had to rely entirely upon 
Spain for the necessary re-enforcements and munitions of war. The 
eastern and western portions were not united by railroads, and even 
where railroads existed, cominunication was frequently interrupted 
by the Cubans. Therefore the Spanish forces were forced to rely 
upon their water communications for both supplies and re-enforce- 
ments. The Cubans being without a navy and the Spaniards being 
fairly well supplied with suitable vessels, the water communications 
were secure until the United States took a part in the war. 

The problem was therefore largely a naval one. If the navy of 
the United States could prevent supplies and troops from being 
introduced into Cuba, the Spanish troops then in Cuba must soon 
surrender. Our troops could be used to hasten events, but the main 
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dependence of the country must be placed in the navy, and our public 
vessels must blockade the many ports and harbors of Cuba. 

A successful blockade where the opposing power is without a 
navy is mainly a question of numbers; but when, as in the war with 
Spain, there is a navy, strength and endurance become of great im- 
portance. Our principal objective was the Spanish fleet. Our main 
problem to be solved was to meet the Spanish fleet, and to destroy it 
or to contain it. That is, to shut it up into some harbor where it would 
be unable to interrupt our other operations. When contained its 
exact value could be measured by the size of the fleet necessary for 
that operation. Until this was done, all other operations could be 
undertaken, within reasonable war risks, only when closely guarded 
by armed vessels sufficient in strength to cope with the Spanish fleet. 
That is, if within striking distance, their fleet might interrupt the 
blockade, drive off or destroy the blockaders, seize or destroy our 
transports, and.cut off our supplies for our fleet, or for .our troops, 
should we be reckless enough to use troops before their fleet was 
accounted for. 

The next problem of importance was to hasten the operations of 
the war so as to bring it to a successful and a speedy end. The solution 
of this question was a mixed military and naval one. The blockade 
of the southern coast during our late civil war showed that a complete 
blockade of an extensive coast with many harbors required a great 
number of vessels, and made it extremely advisable to seize the larger 
ports as soon as possible and hold them. That military forces are 
necessary to hold such places has been the lesson of all wars on a 
maritime coast. In addition our military forces could cut railroads 
and prevent supplies, run in at one point, from being transferred to 
another. 

There were minor problems, such as protecting our coasts and our 
commerce, but these ceased to be of importance as soon as the enemy’s 
fleets were within our power. 

It was well known where the Spanish vessels were and the strength 
of their fleet. There was an unarmored fleet in the Philippine Islands 
and a nucleus of an armored fleet gathering in Spain. Our first duty 
was to concentrate our forces. The European and South Atlantic 
fleets were ordered home and the Oregon ‘ordered from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic coast. The Asiatic fleet was concentrated at Hong Kong. 
Auxiliaries, colliers and supply vessels were purchased, armed and 
fitted out. Eventually four fleets were formed. The Asiatic fleet of 
unarmored vesels to strike the Spanish unarmored fleet. The Pacific 
fleet composed of unarmored vessels and two monitors, to protect the 
Pacific coast. The Flying Squadron of both armored and unarmored 
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vessels to protect the Atlantic coast ; and the North Atlantic squadron 
composed of both armored and unarmored vessels to commence the 
blockade of Cuba. The military forces were collected in various 
camps, and transports were hired. 

At the outset our armored force in the Atlantic was divided because 
of our ignorance ef the intentions of the Spanish armored fleet. 
Key West became the base of the North Atlantic squadron and from 
there the blockade was started. It being impossible for the armored 
vessels to protect the blockade for the whole coast of Cuba, only a 
portion of the northern coast to the eastward and westward of 
Havana was attempted. The port of Cienfuegos on the southern 
coast was also blockaded ; but it was necessary to hold the unarmored 
vessels, used for this purpose, ready to leave upon news of the ap- 
proach of the Spanish fleet. This blockade must develop the plans 
of the Spanish government. Some thought it possible they might 
attempt to strike our coast. This was hardly probable, but the 
contingency was provided for by holding the Flying Squadron at Fort 
Monroe. If our blockade of Cuba was not to be: successful some 
attempt must be made by the Spanish fleet on the Cuban coast. They 
must make for some port for coal and then endeavor to drive off our 
blockaders. San Juan, Porto Rico, Havana, Cienfuegos and Santiago 
were thought to be ports where they might safely coal. 

There was some talk of bombarding Havana at the commence- 
ment of the war. This would have been attempting the very nut 
Spain had provided. against our cracking. It was the only strongly 
fortified port in the Spanish West Indies. Should we force it to 
surrender we had no troops ready with which to hold it, and at the 
time we could not afford to risk the loss of one of our battleships. 
All the lessons of history were against the attempt. It might have 
been successful, but the slower way was the more certain. Had we 
seized Havana but lost armored vessels so. as to leave Spain for the 
time the stronger, the war might have been prolonged. 

At the outbreak of the war our Asiatic fleet was ordered to 
proceed to the Philippine Islands and commence operations. The 
following telegrams show the course of events: 


“WASHINGTON, April 24, 1898. 
“Dewey, Hong Kong: 

“War has commenced between the United States and Spain. 
Proceed at once to Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or 
destroy. Use utmost endeavors. 

Lone.” 
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“Honc Kone, April 27, 1898. 
“Secretary of the Navy, Washington: 
“Williams, the United States consul from Manila, has arrived. 
The squadron will sail immediately for the Philippine Islands. 
Dewey.” 


“MANILA, May Ist. 
“Secretary of the Navy, Washington: — 

“The squadron arrived at Manila at daybreak this morning. 
Immediately engaged enemy and destroyed the following Spanish 
vessels: Reina Christina, Castilla Don Antonio de Biloa, Don 
Juan de Austria, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, General Lezo, Marquis 
del Duaro, El Curreo, Velasco, one transport, Isla de Mindanao, water 
battery at Cavite. I shall destroy Cavite arsenal dispensatory. The 
squadron is uninjured. Few men were slightly wounded. I request 
the department will send immediately from San Francisco fast steamer 
with ammunition. The only means of telegraphing is to the American 
consul at Hong Kong. Dewey.” 


This is the story, in a nutshell, of the fall of the Spanish and the 
rise of the American power in the East. Was ever a victory more 
complete and with.such entire immunity to the successful force? 
This victory insured the safety of the Pacific coast, and had far greater 
effect upon. the general results than could have been expected. The 
surrender of Manila could have been compelled at any time. In fact, 
the Philippine Islands were ready to fall into Admiral Dewey’s hands, 
only he needed troops to occupy the military points. 

There was another strong effect on the main problem. There 
were some doubts among European peoples, particularly among the 
Spanish, as to the efficiency of the American navy. The following is 
quoted from General Beranger, once Secretary of the Spanish navy: 
“T have already said that we shall conquer on the sea, and I am now 
going to give you my reasons. The first of these is the remarkable 
discipline that prevails on our warships, and the second, as soon as 
fire is opened the crews of American ships will commence to desert, 
since we all know that among them are people of all nationalities. 
Ship against ship, therefore, a failure is not to be feared.” A letter 
writer from Spain says: “The belief in this superiority of the Spanish 
navy over that of the United States accounts, in a large measure, in 
my opinion, for the determination to fight us. This opinion is shared 
also by many intelligent persons, in fact, I believe, by all Spaniards.” 
May Ist was a great shock to all who held such opinions, and Europe 
now knew that the American vessels could be handled skillfully and 
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the guns fired rapidly and accurately. Another such shock and a 
prolonged resistance by Spain was unlik¢ly. 

In the meantime a Spanish fleet was preparing at the Cape Verde 
Islands and on April 29th it sailed for an unknown destination. It 
consisted of four armored cruisers and three destroyers. There was 
a report that they carried munitions of war. This would force them 
to attempt Havana or some port in railroad communication with that 
city. The nearest Spanish port was San Juan, Porto Rico, and this 
was thought to be the most likely point for them to attempt to reach, 
particularly as there was little chance of their being reported before 
reaching there. Some still imagined they might strike some point 
on our coast, but this was most unlikely, and with their limited coal 
endurance would have been a most desperate attempt. Still the 
possibility of danger to our coast was sufficient to keep the Flying 
Squadron at Hampton Roads. 

Scouts were sent into West Indian waters with orders to hunt for 
the Spanish fleet. Careful calculations were made as to the time 
required for the fleet to cross the ocean, and liberal allowances were 
made for probable detentions. Our fleet was kept well in hand near 
Key West until the limit of time for the Spanish to appear had passed, 
when they started to the east, communicating with the department 
at Cape Haitien on May 8th, and hearing no news there and being 
without scouts, proceeded to San Juan, bombarding that port on 
the 12th. 

It was thought that San Juan was the most likely place to find 
the Spanish when they were overtime and a point from which they 
could move towards them if discovered elsewhere. The monitors that 
accompanied our fleet had to be towed some of the time, and they 
took seven days from Havana to San Juan. So much coal was ex- 
pended that a return to Key West was almost a necessity. 

Our fleet communicated with the department at Cape Haitien and 
was ordered to return with all dispatch to Key West, at the same time 
being informed that the Spanish vessels had been sighted off Curacao 
on the 14th inst. 

We first gained touch of the enemy’s ships through the Harvard 
at St. Pierre, Martinique, May 12, and they were reported off Cu- 
racao on the 14th. The Flying Squadron was ordered to Key West. 
The problem was somewhat simplified. The Spanish fleet was in the 
West Indies, and the North Atlantic was re-enforced by the Flying 
Squadron. Still there was great uncertainty. It was rumored that 
the Spanish fleet would coal near the coast of Venezuela. It was 
thought by some that they might attempt to intercept the Oregon. 
There was one thing certain, sooner or later they must make for 
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Cuban waters. The problem still was to find the Spanish fleet, and our 
scouts were out in many directions. 

The Flying Squadron was sent to blockade Cienfuegos, it being a 
likely point for the enemy to attempt to reach and one from which 
supplies could be sent by rail to Havana. 

Soon after the departure of the Flying Squadron, news was received 
at Key West of the arrival of all the Spanish fleet, except one de- 
stroyer, at Santiago. This information, at first doubtful, was finally 
confirmed, and the squadron was ordered from Cienfuegos to Santiago. 
It will be noted that the Spanish were reported from Martinique on 
the same day that San Juan was bombarded. This may have prevented 
them from trying to make Porto Rico. 

The Oregon, arriving at Key West at an opportune time, after a 
splendid trip from San Francisco, only requiring coal to make her 
ready for any service, was ordered with the New York to Santiago. 
The Spanish armored vessels were at last contained by the North 
Atlantic fleet. One battleship and the monitors were left to guard the 
blockade on the northern coast of Cuba, while such vessels as could 
be spared were hurried to assist in holding the enemy. This was the 
beginning of the end. 

The problem now was to hold fast to the fleet. That done suc- 
cessfully, the rest must come with time. The first thing necessary was 
to make sure that they did not get away. For this reason the Merri- 
mac was sunk in the entrance to the inner harbor; but it was soon 
seen that this attempt to block the egress of the Spanish fleet was not 
successful. The reason for this attempt was that at any time a storm 
might spring up and drive off, damage, or destroy the light craft, 
possibly disperse the fleet, permitting the enemy to escape before the 
blockade lines could be drawn tight once more. 

It became necessary to seize a secondary base from which the 
fleet could be supplied and where the small boats could coal with 
safety and where repairs could be made on the larger vessels. The 
battalion of marines were landed at Guantanamo, a fine harbor near at 
hand, and with the aid of some of the fleet it became for all war 
purposes a harbor of the United States. 

The method of holding the blockade was simple but effective. 
The exit from the harbor of Santiago was so narrow that only one 
vessel at a time could escape, so the vessels of the fleet were drawn 
in front of the entrance in the segment of a circle, the Morro at the 
entrance being the center and the ends near the land. 

This was well enough in the daytime, for if the enemy camie out, 
our vessels closing in must crush the head of the column and each 
following vessel before they could develop the strength of their fire. 
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At night the problem was more difficult ; it was not only necessary to 
prevent the vessels from disengaging themselves from the mouth of 
the harbor before they were discovered, but it was also necessary to 
prevent the Spanish torpedo boats from getting within striking dis- 
tance of our battleships. A battleship was sent in from the middle 
of the line and was required to keep her searchlight steadily up the 
entrance. On each side of this beam of light, and well in towards 
the Morro, a small vessel was:stationed ; inside of this again one or two 
picket launches. It would have been impossible for a small rowboat, 
much less for one of the destroyers, to have come out undetected. 

The only thing to be dreaded now was bad weather. A storm 
might arise and disperse the fleet and the Spaniards might escape 
before our vessels could be reassembled. Then we would have had the 
old problem over again of hunting the enemy’s fleet, even if they did 
no damage before finding shelter in another port. Besides there was 
the time element to consider. It might take some time to starve them 
out in Santiago. 

The North Atlantic fleet was sufficiently strong to crush the 
Spaniards in the harbor of Santiago if they could get in. They were 
more than a match for the guns of the Spanish fleet and forts 
together. The forts were weak, most of the guns old fashioned, of 
low power and small calibre. There were only a few modern high 
powered guns and they of not larger than 6-inch calibre, so of little 
avail against our battleships. But there were the mine fields. Almost 
certain destruction to any battleship that attempted to cross them, and 
one battleship sunk in the channel the rest must remain outside. The 
channel must be cleared of mines. To do this required small boats 
to creep for the mines-and to lay and explode the counter-mines. The 
Spanish batteries were strong enough to sink every small boat in the 
fleet in a very short space of time, if they were brought to bear on the 
mine field. The batteries could be and were quickly silenced by the 
fleet. But they could not be kept silenced. Little damage was done 
by the high powered guns of the fleet. The Spanish were driven to 
their bomb-proofs, only to return when the fire ceased. Troops were 
needed to seize and hold the forts when the guns were silenced. 
A few thousand marines with the squadron and the forts could have 
been seized, the channel cleared of torpedoes and the way cleared for 
our battleships. Then the Spanish fleet could have been sunk at 
their anchors. 

To insure success and to expedite matters the army was needed. 
A small army in transports convoyed by the navy was sent to Santiago. 
It was decided, in place of attacking the forts directly, to land to the 
eastward where there could be little opposition. By dint of hard 
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marching and hard fighting our troops reached the trenches in front 
of Santiago, and the Spanish fleet were ordered to attempt to escape 
from the harbor, under the conditions of increased strain and 
diminished food. 

There was no opportunity afforded the fleet of escaping at night 
unnoticed, and as the turns in the narrow channel made night work 
rather difficult the Spanish admiral decided to leave in the daytime. 
He came out at 9.30 a. m. and at 2.30 p. m. all of his vessels were on 
the beach. As they came out our vessels closed in and the weight of 
our fire was crushing. Two of his vessels and the two destroyers 
were stopped within a few miles of the Morro. One ran ashore a 
few miles further on and the last was chased by our faster vessels 
and soon surrendered. They never had a chance coming out of the 
harbor in single column and exposed one at a time to the fire of all 
of our ships. All the fight was knocked out of them before they could 
fire many shots. This accounts for the fact that we lost only one man 
in the fight. 

On July the 3d the North Atlantic fleet, under the command of 
Rear Admiral Sampson, destroyed the Spanish fleet off Santiago, 
and the fate of the Spanish cause in the West Indies was sealed. 
There was another fleet in Spain that went so far as to go through 
the Suez Canal on a pretended trip to the Philippine Islands, but it 
returned from there to Spain. There was some talk of its being sent 
to Cuba, but it was utterly unable to make the trip. Of the two 
principal vessels, one was an old battleship of limited endurance that 
had been hastily repaired, and the other was an armored cruiser that 
had been a long time building and was hastily completed and armed. 

The army soon after the destruction of the Spanish fleet forced 
the surrender of Santiago and the Spanish army. The problem that 
now remained was to hasten Spain in reaching what was a foregone 
conclusion. Vessels were picked out from the North Atlantic fleet 
‘and the Eastern squadron was formed, that threatened to proceed to 
the coast of Spain. Another army in transports reached the vicinity 
of Santiago just prior to its capture, and it was decided to send this 
force suitably convoyed to Porto Rico. 

At what point in Porto Rico it was intended to land this army 
was carefully concealed. At least it was understood and published 
that its destination was San Juan on the north coast, whereas it was 
landed on the south coast, and met with little or no opposition, until 
it marched into the interior. It was being skillfully led, so as to over- 
whelm the Spanish army in Porto Rico, when the protocol was signed 
and the active portion of the war was over. The Spaniards were no 
longer an American or an Asiatic power. 
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There were many naval and military problems that we had solved 
more or less successfully. The strategic problems of selecting the 
proper objectives and concentrating our efforts in the proper direction 
were well solved. The fleet in the East was sought, found and 
crushed. The fleet in Spanish waters was forced to come within 
striking distance, or else remain inactive and allow us to accomplish 
our purposes without their opposition. When within striking distance 
they were held there until destroyed. 

The supply of the fleet with coal, oil, water, provisions and 
ammunition was among the problems encountered and well solved. 
Vessels had to be bought or chartered and the supplies procured, and 
there was never a time when there was not abundance on Hand. 

The fitting out of the many auxiliaries was a problem by itself. 
This work was skillfully and rapidly done, and the report of the work 
of this description accomplished in the New York Navy Yard shows 
how well the authorities of that yard worked together and with what 
skill their work was directed by the commandant. 

Officers and men were procured and organized. Vessels bought 
and adapted to war purposes. Provisions, arms, ammunition and 
naval supplies purchased. Fleets were created and sent to the front. 
All this required much forethought, good organization and great 
executive ability. Much of the work was new and all must be done 
with great rapidity if we were to meet with success. That we did 
meet with success speaks well for the much abused bureau system 
and more for those who had charge of the bureaus with their peace 
system to be expanded to a war basis. Perhaps one of the most 
important lessons of the war is the advantage gained of having men 
in charge of affairs who, from actual service at sea, are well ac- 
quainted with the needs of a sea-going fleet. And possibly one of 
the best points of the bureau system is that the appointments are made 
for only four years. 

There are many lessons, some of them new, more of them old, to 
be learned from the Spanish war. Throughout history vessels have 
been destroyed by fire during sea fights. In the battle of Navarino 
the shell guns of the allies set on fire and destroyed many of the 
Egyptian ships. When iron and steel vessels came into fashion much 
woodwork was retained. There were many protests and some diminu- 
tion in the quantity used until at the battle off the Yalu, when the 
necessity of a further reduction was greatly emphasized. The sight 
of the three armored cruisers burning on the beach near Santiago 
was sufficient to move the most conservative. 

The value of rapid fire has long been known. In the earlier stages 
when ballistics were a mystery accurate aim was‘not of great con- 
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sequence as most effective work had to be at very snort ranges, at 
nearly point blank, and frequently with yardarms interlocked. With 
more improved guns and ammunition, accuracy as well as rapidity 
had to be attempted. Collingwood was justly noted for the thorough 
manner in which he trained his crews in all gunnery exercises. In 
our navy of late years much care and attention has been devoted 
towards developing accurate and rapid firing. Many have wondered 
at the immunity of our fleets in both of the battles of Manila and 
Santiago. It was largely due to the accurate and rapid fire of our 
ships. A hail of projectiles was poured upon the enemy, and before 
they could develop their fire their batteries were partially disabled 
and the nerves of their gunners were thoroughly shaken. 

In connection with rapid and accurate firing, smokeless powder 
becomes of value. Its advantages were fully illustrated in the war. 
For many times when otherwise our guns might have been fired with 
effect, the enemy was obscured by the smoke of our own guns. 
Probably many of the complaints brought against turret guns were due 
to the difficulty of laying the guns on the enemy because of the smoke. 

Little was learnt about the effectiveness of torpedo boats. There 
were no good opportunities to use ours against the Spanish, and they 
failed to use theirs with any energy. That they could be used as 
dispatch boats was clearly shown, as also the disadvantages of so 
employing them. The endurance of the crews of the Japanese 
torpedo boats in their war with China was the admiration of all naval 
people; but our crews were put to a more severe test, and still kept 
their boats in running order. A delicate machine such as a torpedo 
boat must be kept tuned up, but not overstrained, if it is to be ready 
at all times for quick offensive work. Yachts and tugs should be em- 
ployed in their place as dispatch boats. 

The necessity of securing reasonable safety for our coast ports 
from sudden attacks by foreign vessels was also illustrated. For 
want of defenses sufficient to reassure the people, the Flying Squadron 
was held at a distance from the scene of operations. A new weapon 
for this purpose, the Holland type of submarine boat, has been well 
developed, and one or two of these boats would be worth many heavy 
guns in the defense of a port. 

The old, old lesson that ships can silence forts but not take them 
without troops was again made plain in this war. Nothing is better 
known or more frequently forgotten than this fact. Had there been 
a few thousand marines in transports with the fleet Admiral Sampson 
would have seized the forts, raised or destroyed the mines, and sunk 
the Spanish fleet at anchor in Santiago. The increase in the Marine 
Corps would indicate that the fact is now duly appreciated. 
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For the first time in war a large proportion of the officers of the 
navy were graduates of the Naval Academy. Nearly all the line, 
from the admirals to the naval cadets; a large number of the 
Engineer Corps, and many of the Marine Corps were educated at 
Annapolis. Admiral Dewey was on duty there after graduation, and 
Rear Admiral Sampson after graduation was an instructor, head of 
a department and later superintendent. The results illustrate the 
value of the education and training of our naval school. 

Above all the importance of sea power in world politics was clearly 
illustrated, and it remains for us to take advantage of the lesson 
without waiting for it to be accentuated by the rod of the school- 


master. 
RIcHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Commander, U.S.N. 
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A NATIONAL RESERVE FOR 
PEACE OR WAR. 


“A government whose measures must be the result of multiplied 
deliberations is seldom in a situation to produce instantly those exer- 
tions which the occasion may demand; therefore it ought to possess 
such energetic establishments as should enable it, by the vigor of its 
own citizens, to control events as they arise, instead of being con- 
vulsed or subverted by them.” 


“An examination into the employments and obligations of the 
individuals composing society will evince the impossibility of diffusing 
an adequate knowledge of the art of war by any other means than a 
course of discipline during the period of nonage.”—Gen. Knox's 
Militia Plan. 


Had the War of Secession ended in success for the Southern: 
States, what remained of the Federal Union would have conceded 
great powers to the general government, and would have provided 
it with a large and sufficient army. This would have been necessary 
to prevent its further disruption as well as for its defense. But 
secession having failed, though at the cost of more blood and treasure 
than up to that time known to the civilized world, the great, all- 
pervading American body politic fell back upon its old belief that we 
needed but the shadow of a military force. Our volunteers were 
mustered out and our regular army reduced by degrees till it reached 
its present pitiful strength of 25,000, and became so enfeebled that 
to-day it is with difficulty a few thousand men can be quickly con- 
centrated on any point of our frontiers, or in any one of our large 
cities, where their presence might be immediately and peremptorily 
demanded. Events of the past few years have perhaps modified to 
a certain extent the general feeling of indifference to our military 
establishment, but there is still a strong political element which pre- 
tends to fear it as an engine of tyranny, and endeavors constantly 
to weaken or destroy it. One is tempted to believe, notwithstanding 
our enormous pension list, that republics are indeed shortsighted and 
neglectful beyond all other governments. 
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But the Venezuelan affair, the strikes of 1894, the threatened 
Japanese-Hawaiian imbroglio, the Cuban troubles, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, the Philippine and Chinese wars must convince many of our 
deepest and soundest thinkers that we need every man we have, and 
that a regular force of 100,000 soldiers is not more than we can 
profitably employ, nor exceeding the bounds of true wisdom and 
economy to support. Indeed, the very fewness of our troops is an 
unmitigated evil and necessitates extraordinary and great outlays in 
transportation in times of need sufficient to maintain several additional 
regiments. We spend millions on seacoast defenses and warships, yet 
have not men enough to properly care for our new guns in peace or 
man our ships in war. Cavalry is sent to Sequoia, Yosemite and 
Yellowstone National Parks; infantry is sent to our largest seacoast 
establishment, while the artillerymen properly appertaining to the 
guns of the same are sent to garrison an interior island having for its 
only ordnance an old brass 12-pounder. Our men cannot be mobilized 
in sufficient numbers to learn the routine and important duties of 
minor tactics without great difficulty and expense, and yet at any time 
a strike may break out rivaling that of ’94, or, if United States mails 
are not interfered with, we may be called upon suddenly to subdue 
restless Indians, while, as we have recently learned, there is always 
the chance of a contest with a European power or even the yellow 
empire of the East. The consequent need of a larger regular force 
to serve as a nucleus to our volunteers in war, and as instructors to 
our National Guards and military schools in peace, is so evident that 
further attention on this subject is unnecessary. 

At the same time, while granting the necessity, it is also wise to 
admit that the American people will never maintain in time of peace 
such a force as would be necessary in a great conflict. Of all the tra- 
ditions of the Anglo-Saxon race handed down from our free and self- 
governing English progenitors probably the strongest is that of op- 
position to a standing army. In a general sense we all know that a 
large standing army in the hands of a determined man, armed with 
despotic authority, is a potency hostile to liberty, and therefore it 
should be restrained not only in numbers to the lowest possible mark 
consistent with safety, but hampered and limited in its action. Our 
simulation of national economy or frugality militates against an 
institution that seems to the politician to be never needed in peace 
and who hopes there will never come the spectre of war for its use. 
To the opposition of this class of politicians we owe the hostile opinion 
so generally diffused, that we have all the force necessary. They 
cannot use our military dignities as rewards for their henchmen, 
neither can they understand the cardinal motives of obedience that 
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govern the military machine, nor persuade, coax or bribe the military 
class to contribute either by vote or gift to the results of any election 
they may work for. 

The result of all these aversions is that our army is now and 
always will be small as compared with the great mass of our popula- 
tion and the work the army is called upon to do in peace, and when 
“grim-visaged war” appears demands will be made upon it beyond its 
power to compass or capacity to execute, and we will in the future as 
in the past be obliged to rely upon our citizen soldiers. 

It is a fact borne out in history that to succeed in war a general 
requires youth, health and strength. Napoleon was but twenty-six 
when he commanded the army of Italy in that most remarkable of 
all his campaigns. Wellington was forty-four at the time of Waterloo. 
Cesar had conquered the known world before he was forty-five, and 
Hannibal was only twenty-nine when he started out on the second 
Punic war, the most brilliant of his campaigns. It makes no dif- 
ference what the age or the people, the rule is universal, and where 
there seem exceptions they but prove the rule. Von Moltke himself 
said that had he the vigor of the young man during the Franco- 
Prussian war the war would have ended even earlier than it did. 
At the outbreak of the Rebellion Gen. Scott asked for retirement, 
frankly acknowledging himself too old for service in the field. The 
wonderful Mexican war was fought by young men commanded ‘by 
officers who were under fifty years of age at the extreme, and mostly 
under thirty. In the war of the Rebellion the great commanders on 
either side were under the middle age of life with a very few excep- 
tions. Grant was forty, Sherman forty-two, Sheridan and Schofield 
under thirty, while Upton, Custer, Merritt, Miles and others were 
major-generals before they were twenty-six. Gen. Grant says: “I 
should not like to put a general in the field over fifty. * * * The 
power to endure is an immense power and naturally belongs to youth. 
The only eyes a general can trust are his own.” And again, in speaking 
of Gen. Lee, he says: “He was almost too old for active service, the 
best service, in the field. At the time of the surrender he was fifty- 
eight or fifty-nine and I was forty-three.” 

Although the general officers named were all graduates, still the 
same rule is applicable to the civilian gerierals in the war. At the 
outbreak Logan, Terry, Sickles, Butler, Banks, Garfield, Hayes, Miles, 
etc., were all young men, yet all became either division or corps com- 
manders. The few militia generals and elderly soldiers like Mans- 
field, Patterson, etc., who figured in the first days of the war were soon 
retired, or otherwise disposed of, simply because it was a physical 
impossiblity for them to do the task expected of them. What is true 


* 
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of the generals is also true of all line officers and the very rank and 
file. They were all young men, and very young men, mostly boys. 
Private Wilkinson says: “A man who was over thirty was called an 
old man.” 

With the lessons of the past and their numerous mistakes staring 
at us so vividly from the canvas of time, with a great and patriotic 
people and a country of boundless resources, it is not difficult to see 
our way clearly to an avoidance of the losses in any future war equal 
to that of the past, even if not to an absolute avoidance of war itself. 

The proposition submitted, though old in some respects, is new 
in others and is, moreover, bold and broad, open undoubtedly to some 
practical objections, but none that could not be overcome, and subject 
perhaps to ridicule from those who either have not given it a thought 
or whose ideas have become so entirely bound up in other plans that 
they have no patience with anything else. In a few words, it may be 
simply put thus: To establish a system of popular military instruc- 
tion in our public schools, colleges and universities; to give national 
aid to such schools and institutions by appropriations, by details of 
officers as instructors, and then to require all graduates of such schools 
and institutions to be enrolled on a national register and held for 
volunteer service in case of war up to a certain number of years after 
graduation. From these young men would come our volunteer armies, 
the best material of the land, trained already, and by a proper system, 
already organized and ready for mobilization. These armies in peace 
would be under the instruction and guidance of regular officers, would 
owe no allegiance to State, but to the general government. 

We have a half-way system of military instruction in colleges, 
but this present system is a vicious one in several ways. First, because 
it does not go half as far as it might. Second, because it does not give 
us the best class of boys for soldiers. Third, it is too small and does 
not begin to return to the country one-tenth of the cost expended on 
it. In making these statements I am well aware that I will surprise 
a great many, and none more so than those officials who have made 
reports to the contrary. But with all due respect to them, I will say 
they do not know the true inwardness of what they have reported. 

The present law governing military instruction in colleges origi- 
nated in what is known as the Morrill act, which after a number of 
changes may be stated in brief to be to-day about as follows: To 
every State college or land-grant institution a sum of $15,000 is given 
the first year, and increasing $1,000 annually till the maximum of 
$25,000 is reached, at which sum it remains annually. In return the 
government requires the institutions to maintain a department of 
military instruction. The government gives arms, accoutrements and 
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ammunition and allows officers of the retired list of the army to be 
detailed as instructors. The War Department prescribes the rules 
governing the military departments of colleges by general orders. In 
some colleges the instruction imparted is good, the time allowed the 
military department sufficient, and the graduates of such institutions 
second only to those of West Point. But in far the greater number 
the college maintains the department because of the obligations on it 
to do so under the terms of the law of Congress. The amount of drill 
is placed at the minimum, in many cases below it. The officer is either 
given no employment beyond his military work, which will probably 
be two hours a week, or he will be paid extra by the college for 
teaching classes. In the first case, the waste of time is harmful to the 
officer, who had better be employed with his company ; in the second, 
it is harmful to the military instruction because the officer receiving 
pay from the college for teaching, naturally puts most of his time and 
attention on that, to the neglect of the government returns. At some 
of the colleges as many-as 300 or 400 cadets are under instruction, but 
at the majority the number is in the neighborhood of 100. A college 
may have in the words of the law “a capacity to educate not less than 
150 male students” yet never have had that number or even 100 in 
attendance. More than one such has been known to the writer. The 
total number of students under instruction in these colleges is about 
30,000. The work is thorough in those places where the military in- 
structor is thorough and is well backed up by the college authorities 
in the word and spirit of the law. But in others the department 
is unpopular with both students and faculties. Inspections made by 
the War Department cannot possibly gain a true insight into all these 
matters. A college educating several thousand young men and 
women will have a department of 400 cadets, and the inspector spend 
a half day, perhaps an entire day. He takes the word more often of 
the president than the military officer regarding the institution itself, 
and while he is obliged to inquire of the president as to the efficiency 
of the officer, the officer is never given any chance to tell whether the 
college should have the detail taken away or maintained. Personal 
feelings too often prejudice the civilian, broad as he may be other- 
wise, simply because he cannot understand military methods. Yet the 
officer, who may be but a lieutenant, although with years of creditable 
service in his record, has less weight given his testimony than the 
president, who may happen to be a man high in public notice, the 
brother or relative of a Senator, or a railway magnate. The officer 
may be forty-five years of age, and the college president thirty-five, 
but the rank of the officer does not entitle him to the weight of judg- 
ment given the man with higher rank. A captain in the medical 
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department of six years’ standing sits higher on a court martial and his 
judgment is given the preference over that of a lieutenant of twenty 
years’ standing and who is educated for his profession. An inspector 
may come from cavalry and is sent to pass judgment on a technical 
school of application like that of Fort Monroe, or he may come from 
the artillery and be expected to know as much of infantry and cavalry 
and a little more than the officers of those arms. The fact that not one 
of our inspectors has been on college duty is one reason why it is 
-impossible for them in a day’s inspection to glean all that is necessary 
and pertains to the college. And too often the officer on detail assists 
very gladly in covering up any defects, simply because he desires for 
some personal reasons to remain on the detail. 

Now, if the Morrill law, with its many defects, still has sufficient 
good points to keep it on the statute books, no argument can be ad- 
vanced against amending the law so as to do away with its de- 
fects and increase its scope. In all our large cities efforts have been 
made to introduce military drill in the public schools, and in some cities 
it has been done successfully. Nearly all private schools for boys 
require it. The reason is not hard to find. 


“Under a system of military education it would seem that there 
must be a loss of the time and energy available for the usual academic 
work. Experience shows that the very opposite is true. It is seen that 
the time devoted to military instruction and exercise is more than 
compensated by the increased mental activity and vigor of the student. 
His attention is sharpened and his intellect quickened. He is more 
alert and can acquire more in a given time. It is not every youth who 
is studious by nature and who acquires knowledge from the love of 
acquiring. To accomplish the best results the young student should 
be placed in surroundings favorable to industry; he should breathe a 
busy atmosphere. In the public school, left to himself to regulate his 
hours of study, and exposed to the innumerable temptations of so- 
ciety and good fellowship, the pupil unconsciously or heedlessly 
loses valuable time. In a military school it is otherwise. Life is as 
regular as clockwork. Not only recitation and drill, but also recrea- 
tion, study and even sleep have their allotted hours. In this way the 
pupil learns method and acquires good mental habits. . . . There 
is no other system by which are instilled so thoroughly order, patience, 
punctuality, cheerful obedience, respect for one’s superiors, and a 
sense of duty, honor and manliness.”—School Review. 


“Military drill and discipline educate both mind and body and form 
habits of punctuality, of attention, of industry, of obedience.”—Gen. 
M. C. Meigs, U.S.A. 


“Mentally, military training fixes habits of attention and cultivates 
the power of a boy to handle himself properly at short notice. It 
VoL. I. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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gives him respect for himself, as well as for others, particularly the 
officers of his company, and school, his teachers and parents, and 
their laws, and this in turn leads to his becoming a law-abiding citi- 
zen. . . . The boy who knows how to command properly a 
squad or company or battalion on the drill ground, will be equally 
qualified to command twenty or one hundred or one thousand men 
in the counting house, the machine-shop, on the railroad or in the 
office. The principles of self respect and individual responsibility 
allied to respect for authority make him a better magistrate or 
lawmaker as he grows up. In short, in all directions he becomes 
a better citizen by reason of his having learned to submit him- 
self to law. At all military schools it would be impossible to prop- 
erly teach military law without ever holding ahead the country and 
her lawmakers. A love for the country, a love for the flag, a devoted 
patriotism, fills him with an ardor that ever through life finds him 
ready to stand by his country and her laws.” —Outing Magazine, 1892. 


No thinking man or woman who has a sincere love for country and 
desires to perpetuate her institutions will for a moment deny the value 
of military training among youths. Not only do we have better citi- 
zens for peace, but we have patriotic and trained ones, who would 
volunteer at the first call to arms. With a half million intelligent, 
liberty-loving and all-ready trained young men, and with arms and 
equipments ready to issue on assembling, the matter of organization 
is satisfactorily and speedily accomplished. 

If, toerefore, the Morrill law were amended so as to take away the 
detail of an officer and cut down the appropriation pro rata with the 
amount of support given in carrying out War Department orders at 
the various colleges now having such aid and details, and then a sum 
be appropriated according to the number of the youth undergoing 
education in the States at public as well as private schools, universities 
and colleges, and who are between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years inclusive, such sum not to exceed $20 per annum for each stu- 
dent, and officers detailed as at present to schools and institutions 
having in their military department not less than 250 cadets, and other 
officers detailed as superintendents of military instruction of the 
public schools in all towns and cities of the land wherein not less than 
500 cadets of the above-mentioned age are in attendance, such an im- 
petus would be given the already popular military drill as would 
carry all the youth of the country with it. The necessity, then, would 
be to limit the number who should receive such instruction. A mod- 
erate estimate of the number of young men between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty years attending high schools, colleges and universities, 
after throwing out all physically incompetent, is 350,000. Twenty 
dollars a year is an annual appropriation of $7,000,000. The drill 
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required should be forty-five minutes for each of five days every week 
during the college year. An annual encampment of ten days to be 
held in early June should be included, the cities, towns and States 
to provide the places of drill and encampment, the government to 
provide the arms and equipments. The $20 per man appropriation 
is sufficient to provide for uniforms and rations for the ten days’ en- 
campments, and minor expenses. All drill should be under regular 
officers or those whom they have taught and who have passed satisfac- 
tory examinations and have the certificates for same. Thus, for in- 
stance, a graduate of an institution would be eligible as instructor. 
But the crowning glory of this system is that the government, having 
given them the military education, would hold all such graduates for 
volunteer service in case of war for a period of thirteen years after 
graduation, or until they had attained the age of 33. The first four 
years after graduation they would be required to present themselves for 
training in the ten days’ annual encampments of cadets. The rest of 
the time till the age of thirty-three was reached they would report 
bi-annually their addresses. The War Department would hold their 
names and addresses till expiration of time required. An additional 
appropriation of $1,000,000 would be required to pay their expenses 
in the annual camps, and also other contingencies. What would be the 
result of such a system? 

With 350,000 under instruction, the number graduating yearly 
would be 80,000, following the general average of schools and colleges. 
In ten years there would be graduated 800,000 trained men, or taking 
the nine years elapsing after the age of 24 were passed, at which time 
all annual encampments and training would have ceased, and making 
allowance for losses by death and illness, as 5 per cent.—there would 
still be over 600,000 young men in the prime of life, whose oath as well 
as the teachings instilled in them by their military instruction, would 
lead them to volunteer their services at once. This army would be 
increased by the four contingents from ages of 20 to 24, or making 
nearly a million men altogether, who could be assembled at first call 
to arms. This immense body would be trained to military drill and 
usages, and filled with military spirit and enthusiasm, used to arms, 
to the camp and to the march. In the annual encampments the march 
and minor tactics would be thoroughly taught and enforced. There 
would be but the necessity of mobilizing this army, placing arms and 
munitions of war in their hands, and assigning them proper command- 
ers, and they would be able to take the field. The officers for these 
volunteers would come from among themselves, a proper system of 
appointment and promotion being enforced while under instruction 
in school or college; examinations would be required as soon as 
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graduated, and again at the expiration of the 24th year. This national 
army should have its officers commissioned by the President, and 
after graduating not one should expect to receive a cent from the 
government till war required his services. His expenses the first 
four years while at annual encampment should be paid, but nothing 
further. But the law should most plainly and thoroughly state the 
amount of pension to be paid a wife and minor children in case of war, 
or for himself if wounded. And this pension should not be the 
miserable, mean $8 per month, but at least $25, so as to do away 
with bounties, subsidies, etc. 

To arm and equip this large body of men the national armories 
and arsenals should be full of modern weapons and their appurte- 
nances, which after the ten days’ encampments would be at once re- 
turned. Ordinary prudence and common sense would require the 
making and keeping on hand of at least sufficient material of war, at 
all times, to obviate the troubles met with the first year of the war. 

For the same reason, the government should manufacture all 
uniforms for this body of men, and issue one suit to each man, for 
his four years. This would be his own property, to be used only in 
the government service. To ennoble this U. S. uniform, a national 
law should be enacted, making it a misdemeanor punishable with 
heavy fine and imprisonment for any State or private organization 
to adopt a similar one. This, of course, would except the uniformed 
militia of the States, but it would require all Salvation Army, Sons 
of Veterans posts, private military organizations, societies, car com- 
panies, etc., to respect the U. S. uniform and its wearer. To be en- 
rolled among the U. S. volunteers, to be only under the orders of the 
President and his officers, with the teachings of duty and patriotism, 
as well as the knowledge of military affairs, instilled in them by the 
regular officers detailed at sthools and colleges, would make in the 
course of a few years, such an army of thoroughly drilled and trained 
soldiers, armed and equipped and organized ready at all times for war, 
and all at such a small expense, as the Nation never dreamed of. 

The organization and the details of this vast army, is a simple 
matter. Upon graduating, the young man’s name and residence being 
enrolled in the War Department, he is assigned by company, battalion 
and regiment, to the district he resides in. The army commander 
of each military department, or district, must necessarily be the com- 
mander of the volunteer forces of such department or district. He 
would be responsible for the annual encampment and instruction of 
the forces, as well as for the care and issue of all arms, etc. The 
number of companies, battalions or regiments with name and address 
of each man would be forwarded to the War Department, where the 
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scheme for mobilization would be formed, and regulated for all differ- 
ent occasions and conditions, as necessary. A special department 
should be organized in the War Department whose duties would be 
to formulate rules for the governance, the organization, mobilization 
and training of the volunteers, as well as the assignment of all officers. 
Officers of the regular service should be assigned to the command of 
regiments, brigades and divisions, as well as to all staff positions dur- 
ing encampment ; and on outbreak of war, or any occasion necessita- 
ting the calling forth of the volunteers, these same officers would 
assume the positions thus assigned, while the volunteers themselves 
would know who to report to and where. The War Department 
bureau having them in charge, would also have under its supervision 
the military instruction in schools and colleges. As commanders of 
regiments, might be utilized the extra officers who have gradu- 
ated at West Point, if that institution were filled up according to the 
bill now before Congress. By this bill, not only every congressman, 
but every senator also, has the right to nominate boys for the insti- 
tution, while the President has a right to appoint ten at large every 
year. It would be better to increase the President’s «appointment to 
twenty a year, of which number, at least one-half should come from 
military schools, while all congressional and senatorial appointments 
should be made from among such members or its graduates. Re- 
tired army officers might be appointed to supervise the instruction at 
schools and institutions of learning, and graduates of these institu- 
tions, who pass required examinations, should, upon certificates signed 
by the army officers supervising, be eligible to appointment as in- 
structors in public schools. 

Among the merits of the plan suggested, much might be said re- 
garding the advantages to be derived. from the combined localizing 
and nationalizing of the volunteer organizations. All experience proves 
that men who serve in war or peace together, from any one locality, 
always feel a pride and an esprit-de-corps, a brotherhood which 
never exists among those inhabitants who are promiscuously thrown 
together temporarily, but who live widely separated from each other. 

But men who have grown up as boys together, men who have 
settled in life, have a profession or occupation, have married and are 
rearing families, such men have the best and truest interests of their 
homes and localities at heart, and their inspiration to serve comes 
from the ties binding them to their dear ones and their homes, and 
from no fear of punishment or local disgrace. They are the best 
citizens, they best know their own localities and its resources, and 
having its greater interests at stake, make the best soldiers. 

During the Rebellion and the Spanish-American war the losses 
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from disease were almost double those from wound in battle. Such 
a system of national training as the one proposed, would obviate such 
losses in any future wan, since in peace time, the training of volunteers 
would include the imppran duties included in the proper care of the 
soldier on the march, ds well as in camp. 

Among some possible objections to be offered to this plan, might 
be included, first, the cost to the government, and secondly, the time 
required for the four years from 20 to 24, of ten days per year. The 
present estimated population of the United States is 83,000,000. The 
extreme limit of expenses for the number of young men under instruc- 
tion and at annual camps has been placed at $8,000,000. This is 
a cost of a little over nine and one-half cents per man, woman and 
child annually. It seems an exceedingly low premium to pay for an 
insurance against the most terrible of human ills—war, and an 
insurance furthermore that is sure. The objection of the cost will not 
stand for an instant. 

As for the time required, it is nothing to the student. Forty-five 
minutes a day is but little, and the encampments coming in June and 
lasting but ten days, would be looked upon by him as a summer out- 
ing, to which he would eagerly look forward. As for the graduate, 
the ten days’ annual encampments for four years is all the time 
required of him. Congress should provide against employers placing 
any bar against this service on the part of employés, as is too often 
the case in the National Guard now, by the enactment of a law making 
any hindrance of a national duty, or causing any loss to a volunteer 
by the performance of any such duty, a crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment in government prisons. 

Some of the worst mistakes ever made by our government have 
been in the lines of economy. While nominally reducing expenses, 
they virtually increased them, since parsimonious action dwarfed 
our resources to such an extent as to require sacrifices of money and 
lives, a frightful burden to the nation. A few moments’ consideration 
of the plan suggested, will enable any one to see that such extrava- 
gance of time, waste of means and loss of life, and such awful 
burdens to the nation, would be unnecessary and impossible. By this 
plan the armies are already raised, trained, organized and but await 
the telegraphic orders from the President for mobilization. Suppose 
the plan to have been in operation a few years, and several hundred 
thousand of our best and most patriotic and intelligent young men 
to be trained and ready, our arsenals and armories filled with war 
stores, our seacoast well defended with fortifications and guns, and 
then that the countries of Europe, fearing that the acquisition of 
Hawaii or Cuba by the United States might lead to a policy of acquisi- 
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tion of further territory, when the Isthmus canal is finished, and 
dreading the loss of their West India possessions and the dominating 
strength given the great republic by the ownership of the canal, should 
attempt to interfere with our plans. Not for one moment would we 
be obliged to hesitate or falter. The canal must be ours, and if 
necessary, all the islands of the Caribbean. We would be so thoroughly 
prepared, and under such circumstances the result would be so clearly 
inevitable that combined Europe would not dare do more than 
protest. But not one soldier or one little vessel of war from their 
armies or navies, would they dream of sending near our shores or 
waters, lest we might take offense after the manner of their own 
nations and declare the war they would dread. 

The merits of the plan suggested must commend themselves 
to every one who would see his country thoroughly prepared in the 
least expensive and most practical way, for any military emergency 
either at home or abroad that might arise. In case of any national 
emergency, it would require but a few hours’ time for telegraphic 
orders to be sent by the War Department to all volunteer commanders, 
directing the immediate assembling and mobilization of the forces. 
The plan would extinguish completely and make impossible the great 
disgrace and weakness of political generals or commanders, for 
there could be no possibility of favoritism to those not qualified to 
command or lead. All promotions would be based on strict military 
tules, recognizing alone merit and fitness. There would be no pay- 
ment of bounties or subsidies, for the true spirit of patriotism and 
duty instilled in the young men’s hearts would render any such 
inducements absolutely useless. By such a plan, the foundation of a 
military system, at the same time being a true civil system, making 
peace and honor and liberty the first thought, would be generated 
which would make us the dominating power of the world. And all this 
would be done at no cost or violence to the inherent principles of 
free institutions. The spirit of military conquest is permeating all 
nations, and to guard against its influence, we must be so strong our- 
selves as to give ample assurance of safety to every institution in our 
land. This would all be done by this plan of educating our young 
men in those first principles upon which the greatness of all nations, 
equally in peace as in war, is founded. 

Wo. R. HAMILTON, 
Captain, Artillery Corps, U.S. A. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
BATTLE OF MANILA. 


WHEN the American fleet under Commodore Dewey left Hong 
Kong on April 25, 1898, and went to Mirs Bay, about fifty miles away, 
we did not even then feel sure that there would be war. Many of us 
thought that war would be averted at the last moment, and some made 
bets to that effect. But in the evening of April 25 the captains were 
called on board the flagship by signal, and we on board the Petrel felt 
that when the Captain returned he would bring to us definite news 
of war or peace. We sat on the port side of the quarter-deck and 
talked, for the most part on irrelevant matters, though probably every 
one was thinking of the news which would come in a very short time. 
At last we heard the call of the sentry and then the plash of oars. 
The Captain came over the side with his brisk step and walked 
quickly aft on the quarter-deck and, seeing us on the port side, 
thrust out his hand in which was a telegram and said, “Gentlemen, 
it is war.” : 

Next morning we were ready very early to get under way, but 
the steamer with the American Consul from Manila did not come 
until the forenoon of the 27th was well advanced, so that it was about 
midday when we moved from Mirs Bay in column, headed to the 
southward and eastward. 

Probably the principal thing remembered about the trip to Manila 
by most of the people in the American column is the enormous quan- 
tity of woodwork flung overboard by the ships. It seemed as if the 
Baltimore, for instance, never could possibly have held the amount 
ef woodwork she threw over, and yet it was a common remark among 
officers who went on board the Baltimore after the battle that the 
woodwork was hardly missed, except the fore and aft bulkheads in the 
ward room. In looking back on this little trip, which occupied about 
three days, I am struck with the fact that everybody seemed to take 
the matter lightly, and, except for an occasional remark, the conversa- 
tion was such as is usual on shipboard; and it was not until a sudden 
screech and boom about midnight of the morning of May 1 that we 
realized that this was war. 
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The afternoon of April 30 was spent in skirting the west coast 
of Luzon Island toward the entrance of Subig Bay and in watching 
for the Spanish vessels. The Baltimore and Raleigh went ahead 
of the fleet to the opening of Subig Bay and came out reporting 
that no Spanish ships were there. Before dark the captains were 
called on board the flagship for the last consultation. They soon 
returned to their ships, and the fleet, formed in column at distance, 
stood towards the entrance of Manila Bay, about sixty miles away. 

As darkness slowly descended the scene took on a character at 
once soothing and disturbing; soothing, because everything was so 
beautiful and so calm; disturbing, because of the grim preparations 
evident. The guns were all ready; considerable ammunition was on 
deck, and the men lay or sat, or stood by their guns. As few lamps 
as possible were lit, and all lights which would shine outwards were 
screened, except one small light over the stern of each ship. The 
night was clear and calm, and the hours from eight to twelve rather 
dragged. There was nothing to do, for all preparations had been 
made ; there was nothing to see, except the dim outlines of a few ships 
and the vague outline of the coast two or three miles distant; and 
there was nothing to hear, except the sound of the engine and the 
swish of the water along the sides. 

At half-past eleven, just as the fleet was about to head into Manila 
Bay, the McCulloch (revenue cutter) threw out a flame from her 
smokestack. Instantly a rocket shot into the air from Corregidor 
Island, showing that the flame had been seen and the fleet discovered. 
We realized the fact that this meant a signal to Manila; but after a 
short buzz of conversation all went on as quietly and calmly as be- 
fore. I was standing on the bridge with Hughes, the executive 
officer, and being somewhat tired I yawned. Hughes turned to me 
and said: “Bradley, that is very impolite, and besides it is a very 
bad sign, because yawns in the evening mean tremors in the morning.” 
Scarcely were the words out of his mouth (at exactly a quarter-past 
twelve) when there came the screech and boom I have spoken of; 
and this cleared-up the situation at once and gave everybody a definite 
idea of where he was and what he was trying to do. Of course the 
ships replied at once, firing into the darkness on the starboard side, 
toward the flashes, which kept repeating. The Raleigh was the first 
to fire; Lieutenant Babin, I think, was the officer of the poop division 
and fired the first gun himself. Captain Wildes, who commanded the 
Boston, steered out of the column, right toward the flashes, and 
opened with all his battery ; and I will never forget the appearance of 
that ship as seen from the Petrel. Her form could be only dimly 
cutlined, except when momentarily lightened by the vicious flashes 
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of her guns, that came in quick succession, and one could easily 
imagine her a war-god fighting with thunder and lightning. The 
attacking guns were quickly silenced, and we found afterwards that 
they were on the little Island El Fraile, but who the gallant Spaniards 
were who with so little force attacked our fleet I for one have never 
ascertained. 

At the time of this incident the fleet had just passed within the 
entrance to the bay, and Commander E. P. Wood and I said to each 
other that the Commodore evidently intended not get up to the town 
and the Spanish fleet until daylight, so as not to risk an attack in an 
unknown harbor from torpedo boats, regular or improvised. The 
Captain then told me to go below and get some sleep, as there was no 
use of both of us being on the bridge. He refused to leave the bridge 
himself. 

I left the bridge and walked aft. By this time the men had already 
quieted down again. Some of them were standing in groups about 
the deck, and some were lying down apparently asleep. Lieutenant 
Plunkett and Ensign Fermier were lying down in the rear of their 
divisions, seemingly slumbering peacefully, while Chief Engineer 
Hall, Lieutenant Hughes and Paymaster Seibels were sleeping on the 
poop. Everything about the deck was quiet and dark, except the 
faint light that came from the stars above and from the engine room 
below. The guns were all ready with ammunition behind them, and 
even the breech-blocks of some. were swung open. In spite of these 
warlike signs, however, the night was so beautiful, and the stars so 
bright, and the sea so calm, that the scene was soothing and peaceful, 
and conveyed little idea of what we expected to do in five hours. 

I walked down the ward room ladder, intending to go into the 
ward room, but I found the water-tight door was closed. This door, 
of course, was shut like all the other water-tight doors in the ship as 
a precaution in case of striking a torpedo; and so I had to go on deck 
again and into the Captain’s cabin,and down the Jacob’s-ladder, which 
was kept there to be used in cases like this. I found the ward room 
absolutely dark and when I reflected that the ship might at any 
moment explode a torpedo I recognized the fact that it might be called 
uncanny. While such reflections were passing through my mind I 
was surprised and gratified by a most reassuring snore, long, deep and 
regular, coming from one of the rooms. I groped my way to the door 
of this room and listened, to identify the snorer. It did not take 
long for me to recognize the tone of our medical officer, and I mar- 
veled at his ability to sleep so soundly on such an occasion, and I 
envied him. Then I felt my way to my own room and lay down on 
my bunk. The deck above my head was distant about two feet, and 
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I thought how very flat I would be squashed out against that deck 
if a torpedo exploded under the ship. This idea was very vivid at 
first, but I was tired and warm, and the idea became gradually less and 
less vivid, and finally became indistinct. But I can, even now, remem- 
ber that the last thing in my mind before I went to sleep was how [ 
would look if anybody saw me flattened out against that deck. 

I was aroused from my sleep by a noise at my door and a voice 
saying, “The Captain wishes to see you on the bridge.” “What 
about?” I said sleepily. “I don’t know,” he said, “but it is ten min- 
utes to five, and they have begun to shoot at us.” Then I aroused my 
dormant senses and realized the fact that I was about to go into battle 
for the first time. When I reported to the Captain on the bridge, 
he simply smiled and said, “All right.” I looked ahead in the dim 
morning light and saw the Olympia, Baltimore and Raleigh, and 
ahead of them a great number of masts, which looked very indis- 
tinct. I heard the sound of one or two very distant guns ahead and 
saw their smoke. “The Spanish fleet is over there,” said the Captain, 
pointing over on our starboard side; and there could be discerned a 
few indistinct shapes that looked like ships. All the men were con- 
gregated about their guns, and the guns were loaded. A few were 
getting some coffee and crackers at the galley and the scene about the 
deck was as quiet and peaceful as I had ever seen it. 

I had always thought that the position of a Captain of a ship in a 
fight should be where he could see, and I had spent a great deal of time 
in trying to devise a practical observing station. But there was not 
even a conning tower on the Petrel, so, before leaving Hong Kong, 
I had asked and received permission from the Captain to rig up a plat- 
form on the foremast, about forty-five feet up, where I could sit, with 
my stadimeter, above the smoke and measure the range of the enemy, 
and also keep the Captain informed of whatever important move- 
ments or incidents my clearer view enabled me to observe. I had 
roped this platform around, so that I would not fall overboard, and 
had arranged that the navigator’s writer should be with me as as- 
sistant. I had told him the day before the battle to take up to the 
platform two life-preservers and a rope strap; the life-preservers 
could be used in case the mast was shot away, and the strap could be 
put under the arms, so that one or the other of us could be lowered 
if hit. 

My assistant and I started up the rigging together, and I remem- 
ber saying to myself as I was going up, “I wonder if I will come 
down with the same deliberation.”” When we had seated ourselves 
on the platform and I had adjusted my stadimeter for use, it was a 
little early for work, and so we occupied ourselves with a look at the 
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scene. There was pretty good light now, and we could see that the 
masts ahead were the masts of merchant ships; and behind them we 
could see the white domes and towers and trees of what seemed the 
most beautiful city we had ever seen. A lovely sheet of water, blue 
and tranquil, spread upon all sides; and behind us rose the great 
Island of Corregidor, and to the northward and westward the lofty 
mountains of Luzon. To the right, that is to the south, the land was 
lower; and there, standing out in clear relief against the bright blue 
sky, were the awe-inspiring forms of the ships of the Spanish fleet. 

The Olympia turned to the right and headed toward them. The 
Baltimore followed, and then the Raleigh. I picked up my stadimeter, 
with no very light heart, and put it to my eye. Just then a shell, com- 
ing apparently from the direction of the city, struck the water close 
to the Petrel and exploded, throwing up an enormous quantity of 
water, which drenched us on the platform, forty-five feet above. My 
assistant was a man whom I had always remarked for his extraordi- 
nary imperturbability, and for some days previous to the fight I 
had caught myself wondering whether his imperturbability would 
stand the test of battle; but I was at once reassured upon this point, 
for as he wiped the salt water from his face he said with his cus- 
tomary solemnity, “That was pretty close, sir.” 

The American fleet turned down towards the Spanish fleet, person- 
ally directed by Dewey, and the Olympia soon opened with her eight 
inch. The other ships followed as they came in range, and soon an 
earthquake under me showed me that the little Petrel was taking her 
turn. As is well known, the American fleet paraded back and forth 
before the Spanish fleet, tiring as rapidly as they could with proper 
aim. To me in my elevated perch the whole thing looked like a perform- 
ance that had been very carefully rehearsed. The ships went slowly 
and regularly, seldom or never getting out of their relative positions, 
and only ceased firing at intervals when the smoke became too thick. 
For a long while I could not form an opinion as to which way fortune 
was going to decide. I could see that the Spanish ships were hit a 
number of times, especially the Christina and Castilla; but then it 
seemed to me that our ships were hit many times also, and from the 
way they cut away boats from the Raleigh and from other signs I 
concluded the Raleigh was suffering severely. I could see projectiles 
falling in the water on all sides of all our ships. 

I was directly over one of Plunkett’s guns, and saw one shot take 
effect ; and that is the only shot of all those I saw that day which I 
could identify. But I happened to see that six-inch shell in the air 
like a black dot between me and the Castilla. Then I saw it strike 
almost in the middle of the target and throw out flame and smoke; 
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and I wondered how many men it killed and maimed. About the 
decks of the Petrel things were entirely different from what I had 
expected. I had seen many pictures of battles and had expected great 
excitement. I did not see any excitement whatever. The men seemed 
to me to be laboring under an intense strain and to be keyed up to 
the highest pitch; but to be quiet, and under complete self-control, 
and to be doing the work of handling the guns and ammunition with 
that mechanical precision which is the result we all hope to get from 
drill. ; 

The Captain stood on the bridge beneath me, and it was extraor- 
dinary to see this man (he was one of the most nervous men I had 
ever seen) so absolutely composed and un-nervous. He afterwards 
told me that during the entire battle he had not had a single physical 
sensation. He was not a strong man physically, and had been on deck 
all night and much of the day before, and yet he went through the 
tremendous strain and excitement of the fight without, as he said, 
knowing that he had any sensations, or nerves, at all. I understood 
this to mean that his mind was so centered on what he had to do that 
he himself was only one of the things he had to manage and that he 
was no more interested in that thing than in the other things. 

Two of the ships in the Spanish column were evidently much 
larger than the others, and I instinctively measured the distance from 
them; and the gunners in the ship and the Captain seemed naturally 
to direct the fire at them. I could see also that the Spaniards directed 
their firing principally at the Olympia and the Baltimore, which were 
our largest ships, and I felt quite confident, after awhile, that the 
Petrel was not given so much attention as the rest of the ships. Of 
course I don’t know whether the commanders-in-chief of the two 
fleets had given orders that this be done, or whether the mere promi- 
nence of the larger ships attracted the attention of the gunners. I 
became certain, however, in my own mind, that in any fleet action, 
the natural impulse of everybody will be to fire at the most promi- 
nent ships. Of course, in most cases, this would not be the best dis- 
tribution of firing, and therefore the natural tendency will have to be 
counteracted by specific orders. I think everybody was disap- 
pointed at the great number of shots lost. Our practice was evidently 
much better than that of the Spaniards, but it did not seem to me that 
it was at all good. There is no question in my mind that the two 
principal causes were the uncertainty about the true range, and the 
fact that each gun captain felt it was incumbent upon him to fire as 
fast as he could. 

In a rough way, I could tell sometimes that our ship was firing 
short. I overcame this by changing the masthead height to which I 
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had set my stadimeter, thus increasing the ranges indicated by the 
stadimeter, until it seemed to me that the projectiles were going both 
over and short. In judging this, however, I recognized the fact that 
I was doing a good deal of mere guessing; because it was impossible 
that I could always tell the Petrel’s projectiles from those of other 
ships. Not knowing the masthead height of the Spanish ship at which 
we were directing our fire and not being always able to identify the 
Petrel’s shot I was unable to give very satisfactory distances. Had 
the Petrel been alone, or had I known absolutely the height of the 
mast of the Spanish ship from information which was trustworthy, 
matters would have been quite different. 

' As regards the guns, the captains fired too rapidly, I thought. My 
impression was, the day of the battle, and has been for many years, 
that the fault of too rapid firing is not to be blamed so much upon the 
gun captains themselves, as upon the people who surround them, 
principally the division officers. I have often felt sure that a gun 
captain has fired in a spirit of desperation, and just trusting to luck, 
when he could not get his sights properly to bear, simply because he 
felt that the division officer was getting impatient. 

I looked to see if there were any signs of skulking, but I saw 
absolutely none. On the contrary, it seemed to me that people exposed 
themselves more than was necessary; and I noticed that when their 
duties called Hall and Wood on deck, they remained there longer than 
seemed to me to be absolutely required. In fact I was glad to see 
that there was a strong desire on the part of many who had stations 
below, to come on deck and get the feeling of being “in it.” Certainly 
a dozen times I saw some of them come rapidly up the ladder to the 
deck, as if they had important business there, and then get over 
somewhere on the side engaged, and watch the fight ; and I could not 
help thinking at the time what a pity it would be if one of those men 
should have something shot away when he was simply obeying the 
impulses of a self-forgetting zeal. 

Almost the first thing I remember after I got on deck was Ensign 
Montgomery, the signal officer, trying to read a signal, and then 
reporting it to the Captain. I think the signal was “Prepare for 
action.” At this time there was a breeze, and the flags blew out fairly 
well; but later on the flags hung up and down like rags; and al- 
though the ships were well closed up, it was impossible to read 
them. The smoke did not prevent the reading of the signals, except 
at intervals. I noted this fact carefully. 

After some time (I do not know how long) it became evident that 
the Spanish fleet was suffering very badly, especially the two prin- 
cipal ships, and I remember reporting to the Captain that. one of the 
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ships had not fired a shot in fifteen minutes, when that ship then 
fired a shot which came very close to us. I also remember reporting 
to him that the other principal ship was on fire in two places. It was 
not long after this that Commodore Dewey withdrew the fleet out 
into the bay and sent the men to breakfast. I looked at my watch at 
this time; my recollection is that it said half-past seven. It seemed 
to me in a vague way that it was about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
I said to my assistant, “It is very unfortunate, I must have forgotten 
to wind my watch and it has stopped at half-past seven.” I then 
looked at it again carefully and saw that the watch had not stopped, 
and I afterwards found that the watch was indicating correctly. So, 
although my attention had been on the alert, and time could not be 
said to have dragged, it seemed to me that I had been up there for 
hours; and I went down to the deck with a feeling of. weariness and 
relief. The position had been rather trying. There was not enough 
going on in my immediate vicinity to distract my attention from 
personal danger. I could see the smoke of every Spanish shot fired, 
and I think I heard the whistle of every shell; and I was glad to get 
down on deck where other people were, and feel their comforting com- 
panionship. This leads me to reflect that, while history shows that 
naval fights are not so dangerous as army fights, yet a man fighting 
on board a ship is under a greater nervous tension than a man, fight- 
ing on shore. A man fighting on board a ship must remain in almost 
one place, and perform his very precise duties, such as serving a large 
gun and sighting it, in the midst of terrible noises; while a man on 
shore can relieve his nervous tension by moving about, running or 
walking, and frequently firing his musket; and his nerves are not 
shaken by the concussion of such tremendous guns as are on board 
ship. 

The first thing to do after getting out into the bay, was to count 
the ammunition left. As I remember it, we had expended about one- 
third of our entire supply. After this I went into the ward room, 
where the mess were gathered over a very satisfactory meal of sand- 
wiches, coffee and beer. Some one said, “Sit down, Bradley,” to 
which I replied that I would as soon as I washed my hands. With 
that one of them caught hold of me and said, “No, you won’t wash 
your hands; no one is allowed to wash his hands; we don’t go into 
battle every day and we are not going to wipe off any of the smoke 
and dirt.” 

After coming down from aloft my attention had been engaged in 
the counting of the ammunition, and yet I had a question on my 
tongue continually, which I felt loath to ask; it was how many in our 
ship had been killed. My astonishment was great when I heard that 
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no one had been killed, and no one had been wounded. To this I 
answered that the Petrel’s small size must have saved her, because 
I knew the Raleigh must have suffered severely. Then some one 
said that “there had not been a man killed in the whole fleet, and com- 
paratively few had been wounded.” It was a long time before I could 
adjust my mind to believing this, for although I could see from aloft 
that the American fleet had gotten the better of the fight so far, yet 
I had seen so much havoc wrought on the Spanish ships, and so many 
of their projectiles fall near us, that I could not believe for a long 
while that there could be so few casualties in our ships. 

Expecting that we would be very busily engaged later on in the 
day, I lay down on my bunk to rest and try to get a little sleep; but 
I had not been long there when I heard sounds of terrific explosions 
in the distance, and the voices of men on deck calling, “They are 
blowing up their ships.” 

The captains of our ships had been summoned on board the 
flagship by signal, and some time, I think about eleven o’clock, they re- 
turned to their ships. Our Captain brought back with him Captain 
Wildes of the Boston, for the Boston had no boats left that she could 
use. Our Captain told us that we were to start in at once, the Balti- 
more leading, to engage the shore batteries around Sangley Point as 
well as the Spanish ships; and that, as soon as it could be done, the 
Petrel would be sent in close to do whatever was necessary. To most 
of us it seemed that our interesting time was coming; that is, the time 
after we should go into the arsenal, which our light draught of 
water permitted us alone to do. None of our ships had as yet been 
struck by a torpedo, but the water around near the arsenal was only 
from two to four fathoms deep, and we reasoned that this was ex- 
actly the place where the Spaniards would plant torpedoes. Now tor- 
pedoes were the thing that we considered the greatest danger. 

In obedience to signal, the Baltimore at once got under way and 
steamed rapidly in toward Sangley Point. She seemed to be going 
at full speed; and as soon as the guns of her batteries could be used 
she began to fire. Her appearance as seen from my _ perch 
aloft was dramatic and picturesque in the extreme.. With 
her great size and rapid speed, she seemed literally rushing 
on the foe, and when she began to strike out with those 
long guns, I got a realizing sense of force in motion that I had 
never had before. The beach seemed to be torn up with the impact 
of her shells and the air there to be filled with clouds of sand and the 
smoke and the flames of burning powder. The batteries could not 
stand this very long, and soon gave up the fight. 

Our rdle of the interested spectator was soon ended by the ex- 
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pected signal to go in after the Baltimore. We engaged first a vessel 
which afterwards proved to be the Don Juan d’Ulloa, and we fired on 
her for a long time without seeming to do much damage or eliciting 
any reply. We afterwards found that the ship had been abandoned, 
and that, while our projectiles had pierced her a great many times, 
they had not really inflicted on her any very great injury. One shell, 
however, went over to the arsenal, and went through the command- 
ant’s house (so we heard afterwards) and passed through the dining 
room, where a number of people were together. The result was the 
immediate hauling down of the Spanish flag, and the hoisting of the 
white flag. As soon as this was known aboard the flagship, she 
hoisted the signal long expected by us, “Petrel pass inside.” This 
signal was shortly followed by another to us to burn the Spanish 
ships. 

During the time of the withdrawal of the American fleet the 
Spaniards had run their ships as close in as the depth of water per- 
mitted and abandoned them. We supposed, of course, that they had 
laid trains to their magazines, so that the task of burning them would 
be by no means a safe one. The Captain at once told the executive 
officer, Hughes, to go and burn them, and called for volunteers. The 
call for volunteers was immediately answered by a chorus of voices, 
the first voice being that of a seaman named Sprong, who called out 
instantly, “Here’s one.” 

The Petrel had anchored near the long stone bastion of the arsenal, 
but from that position, we could not see the Spanish ships that Hughes 
went in to burn. The consequence was that soon after he started off, 
he was lost to sight behind the bastion. I immediately went to the 
pilot house, to consult the chart, and see if it was not possible to go 
in still farther, to a place where we could get a good view of the 
arsenal and the party of Hughes. I soon saw that it was possible, and 
went out on the bridge to tell the Captain so; but before I could 
suggest the matter, he said, “Don’t you think we can get in closer?” 
I replied, “I know we can, sir, because I have just looked it up.” So 
we picked up the anchor, and steamed to the southward, to a position 
where our keel just cleared the bottom. 

We saw a lot of nice-looking tugs and launches and what seemed 
to be several thousand soldiers and sailors in the arsenal grounds. 
The Captain said he thought that he ought to get as many of those 
tugs and launches as he could, as they might be very useful ; I replied 
that it would be very easy to get them. He then called for volunteers, 
which were very quickly got, and in a few minutes I shoved off and 
went alongside of the arsenal dock with half a dozen men. I never 
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slightest trouble with the men, in pushing them ahead, but always 
trouble in holding them back. On this occasion as I went alongside 
of the dock I had to reiterate my order to remain in the boat, and not 
load their muskets. 

I got up on the stone dock and looked about me. I had scarcely 
done so when I saw advancing towards me a large number of Spanish 
officers, I should say from recollection at least twenty-five; behind 
them, farther up the dock, was what looked to me like a small army of 
soldiers drawn up in regular formation under arms and a crowd of 
some hundred sailors, who did not seem to be in any formation what- 
ever, but walking about as they pleased though armed. I advanced 
towards the officers and they advanced towards me, and we exchanged 
most punctilious salutes. We tried to talk in English and Spanish, 
but they could not talk English well enough and I could not talk 
Spanish well enough; but I managed to get along fairly well with one 
of the officers in French. 

The Spanish officers seemed to be somewhat excited, and they asked 
me questions that I could not at first understand; but finally I found 
out that there were two principal questions ; one was whether the firing 
from the American ships would begin again, and the other question 
was whether they would be permitted to go back on board their ships, 
which they had abandoned in such haste that they had left behind them 
their pocket money, and the pictures of their families, and all their 
clothes. In reply to their first question, I told them that the Ameri- 
cans had recognized their white flag and that they would not fire again 
at the arsenal, but would respect their white flag so long as they, the 
Spaniards, respected it. This statement seemed to gratify them, and 
they all cried out, “Americanos siempre caballeros!” To this I 
replied, “Siempre.” To the other question as to whether they could 
go on board their ships and get their belongings, I replied I had not 
the authority to give them that permission, but that I had a boat 
there, and, if any of them wished, I would allow them to take it and 
go over to the Petrel, and that I was sure the Captain would give them 
permission. My remark seemed to strike them queerly, for they half 
smiled and remarked that they did not care to take advantage 
of my kind offer. I then said, “Very well; I will go over myself and 
ask the Captain and come back and tell you what he says.” I did 
this and soon returned to the arsenal with the Captain’s permission. 
They were awaiting my reply, and when I told them that the Captain 
gave his free permission on the condition that none of them would 
attempt to put out the fires on board their ships, they seemed much 
pleased and some of them said again, “Americanos siempre caballeros.” 
Now the peculiar ending of this incident was that, although there 
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were quite a number of small boats at hand, belonging to the arsenal, 
not one of these officers went to a ship or took advantage in any way 
of the permission they had requested and received ! 

My men were soon engaged in the work of clearing away the 
fastenings which held the tugs and launches; and for some reason 
which I cannot now remember this work was not easy. Seeing a 
number of Spanish sailors congregated about, looking on with languid 
interest, I told a couple of them to help. This they did without 
any objection, and I soon had a number of our enemies pulling and 
hauling and working away like good sailors. The consequence was 
that in an hour or two I was going back to the Petrel with two large 
tugs, three steam launches, and some smaller boats. 

By this time Hughes had returned to the Petrel, having with the 
assistance of Ensign Fermier fully carried out his dangerous work, 
and the rest of the fleet was well out in the bay. Then the Petrel 
steamed up towards it, towing our prizes. At nightfall the whole 
fleet started towards Manila city, lighted on our way by the brilliant 
flames of the ships of our conquered foes. 

The events just narrated seemed at the time perfectly natural and 
to be expected ; when the battle was over, we did not feel that we had 
done anything wonderful; and I do not believe that anybody in the 
fleet appreciated the fact that the Battle of Manila was one of the 
most important battles that had ever been fought in any country, or in 
any age, and would be recorded in history as one of the “Decisive 


Battles of the World.” 
BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel in the Battle.) 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


Ir was a soft, balmy April morning—early April at that—and 
New York in general and Grace Church in particular had been 
taken by surprise. Furs and heavy overcoats had been the vogue 
up to Friday night and, as noontide of Sunday drew near, and, with 
it, the climax of the Doctor’s sermon, Brown, the big sexton, had 
thrown open the outer doors and was actually mopping his brow. 

Two young men stood chatting in subdued tone on the stone 
step at the main entrance when the heavy portals unexpectedly swung 
inward. Broadway at the moment was silent and well nigh deserted. 
None of the dozen “bus” lines profaned the Sabbath stillness of those 
days: by jar of hoof or rumble of wheel upon the Russ pavement. 
Cabs and hansoms were unknown. A policeman sauntered along 
the opposite sidewalk in front of the St. Denis. A few private 
carriages were already drawn’ up along the curb awaiting the com- 
ing forth of their pious owners—some of the coachmen looking 
choked in their heavy winter capes; but not one moving vehicle, not 
a dozen pedestrians, could be counted in the two blocks between 
Tenth and Twelfth streets. It was before the days of cable cars. 
It was before Raines laws had been heard of, yet Phelan’s great 
billiard rooms adjoining the church on the Tenth street side, with 
everything appertaining to them, were closed. 

An almost rural silence reigned. The murmured conversation 
between the gallants upon the church steps was audible to them and 
evidently intended to be audible to no one else, for it ceased suddenly 
as Brown strode forth between the swinging doors and, at sight of 
the pair, bowed with the dignity and importance of a Turveydrop. 

“Ha! Our ecclesiastical Falstaff in all his glory!” said the elder 
of the two, with something like a sneer, a trifle of impatience, too, 
in his tone and manner, for he had been talking eagerly to his com- 
panion, and the interruption came at the wrong moment. 

“And he salutes Prince Hal with all loyalty,” answered the portly 
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sexton. “You bear the sunshine of the savannas with you, Captain 
Wallis. If the advance guard of the South come in this fashion, 
what will the main body bring us?” 

“Better manners, Brown, and, possibly, better sense,” was the 
sharp, irritable answer, and the speaker, a tall, slender, most dis- 
tinguished-looking man, turned abruptly and, linking his arm in 
that of his companion, led him a few paces away and again began 
his eager, low-toned talk. It was evident that the sudden apparition 
had annoyed, even shaken him. It was evident, too, that he resented 
the semi-familiar manner of the renowned sexton and meant that he 
should know it. 

“Odds boddikins!” said Brown, in high dudgeon. “The captain 
is snippier than ever this morning. Wants to borrow a thousand of 
young Bancroft, I’m betting a bottle! Better manners and sense, 
indeed!” Wrathfully he glared at the two a moment. There was 
none of the meekness of the cloister about Brown. Sexton of 
Gotham’s most famous and fashionable church, accustomed for years 
to preside at every funeral, wedding or baptism in high society, even 
at times where the interested parties were not of his congregation, 
precursor of the lamented Ward McAlister as an authority on social 
standing, possessor of an alphabetical array of New Yorkers known 
to society as “Brown’s List” that was accepted as submissively as is 
Debrett or Burke abroad, arbiter of many a question of social pre- 
cedence, autocrat of his profession, bowed down to by hundreds who 
would appear upon his books yet could not, and smiled upon by those 
already there, he took it ill that all symptom of deference was 
denied him by this haughty military personage whose annual stipend 
was so much less than his own, tips not included. He could not 
stomach it that he should be treated with disdain. He stood there 
at the Gothic portal red with wrath, swelling with indignation, far 
too much amazed to know just how to resent the indignity, when of 
a sudden the swinging doors beyond the vestibule burst open and 
there fairly staggered into view a party of three, a gray-haired 
woman, richly dressed, although in mourning, but evidently stricken 
by some sudden malady or emotion, supported by two anxious yet 
youthful forms, one that of a fair girl, the other of a slight-built, 
flaxen-haired youth, both garbed in the height of the fashion of the 
day, which in the woman’s case was ridiculous. The main difficulty 
in assisting the invalid arose from the vast expanse of dress-goods 
worn below the belt by both herself and the girl. The crinoline of 
‘61 being never less than five to six feet in diameter at the base, the 
wearer looked for all the world like an inverted peg top. 

But Brown, being built on different lines and tapering from the 
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ground upward to the waist, became available at the instant. His 
huge bulk was brought to bear without a second’s delay. His red 
face and angering eyes took on a look of deepest sympathy. One 
sweeping gesture summoned the half dozing coachman on the box 
of the nearest carriage. A stalwart arm relieved the trembling girl. 
“Simply a little faint. The day is too suddenly warm,” he reassur- 
ingly spoke, even while he narrowly studied the pallid face of the 
tottering woman. “Home at once, Miss Rutherford,” he murmured. 
“A little sal ammoniac, and I’ll have Dr. Tracy after you in the next 
carriage.” 

And so bidding the speechless sufferer to lean her weight upon 
his strength, he slowly led her across the pavement to the curb, 
opened the carriage door, nor would he step aside when the sound 
of anxious voices told him Captain Wallis and Mr. Barclay had 
sprung to their assistance. Unaided save by young Rutherford, the 
son, he placed the lady within the carriage, saw that her daughter 
was seated beside her, motioned the youth to jump in, slammed the 
door, said, “Home, lively,” to the coachman, then turned and in 
self-conscious, pompous triumph confronted his recent reviler and 
the little knot of sympathetic friends that had gathered quickly from 
within. 

“Pray have no uneasiness,” said he. “The Doctor’s war pictures 
have been a bit too much for Mrs. Rutherford’s nerves. She at least 
has some excuse for her Southern sympathies—she is a Georgian,” 
and here he looked with much significance into the imperturbable 
features of Captain Wallis. 

“Possibly, ah, Brown, you might display wisdom by summoning 
Dr. Tracy, nevertheless,” said the tall officer, as he quickly bent and 
possessed himself of a small silken bag that, unnoticed by the Ruther- 
fords or the sexton, had fallen at the edge of the pavement. 

“That, Captain Wallis, I purpose doing at once,” answered Brown, 
with much dignity. “And further, if you please, I will ask him to 
return to them that reticule.” 

“T shall do that in person,” replied the captain, with airy superior- 
ity of mien and manner. “You need trouble neither the Doctor nor 
yourself. Shall we go, Bancroft?” and, raising his silk hat to the 
little group, Wallis turned placidly away. 

For a moment no word was spoken. Perhaps a dozen people 
by this time had gathered in front of the sanctuary, several of them 
anxious friends of Mrs. Rutherford who had followed her from 
within, the others mere loungers and saunterers attracted to the spot 
through curiosity. By sight or reputation everybody knew Brown. 
He was far more frequently quoted or mentioned than was his su- 
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perior, the rector, and the sight of the great man standing there in 
the noonday sunshine, gazing in wrath after the disturber of his 
peace, was something that for a moment silenced them all. The 
sound of the City Hall bell, two miles distant, yet in those days dis- 
tinctly audible of a Sunday, beginning with its companions in the 
fire watch towers the stroke of twelve, recalled him to himself. 
Mechanically he wrested- a fine hunting-cased gold watch from the 
pocket of his glossy, globular, silken waistcoat, glanced at the face 
to compare notes with the keeper of the city’s time, then quickly re- 
entered the church, tip-toed under the subdued light of the stained- 
glass windows up the carpeted aisle, while the gray-haired pastor 
read on from his ‘impressive sermon, tapped softly upon a black 
broadclothed shoulder and whispered a word in the ear of a portly 
gentleman. The first response was a shrug of impatience, an effort 
to waive the disturber aside, for Dr. Tracy was listening intently, as 
was the entire congregation, to the Doctor’s words. It was the first 
time within those walls that the possibilities of the great “impending 
conflict” between the North and South had been touched upon and 
the time was more than ripe, for shotted guns were trained on 
Sumter’s beleaguered garrison and already had barked their chal- 
lenge to the flag of the Union, driving back to sea the Star of the West 
as she steamed in across the bar, laden with needed reinforcements and 
supplies. It was not until the sexton bent a second time and whispered, 
“Mrs. Rutherford’s ill and taken home,” that Dr. Tracy slowly found 
his feet and the aisle. Even then he turned and bent attentive ear to 
the rector’s eloquent periods and exchanged glances with an elderly 
man whose eyes were snapping with suppressed feeling, whose 
usually crisp curling gray hair seemed charged with electricity, for 
the rector was preaching the gospel of peace at any price at the 
very moment when throughout the Southern States, far and near, 
good Episcopalians as these in Gotham were besieging the throne of 
grace with importunity in behalf of a President of their own choice, 
ignoring him whom the nation had so recently called to the chair. It 
was ten minutes after twelve when at last the great physician drove 
away, and though he had barely seven blocks to traverse, was sur- 
prised to find Captain Wallis on the broad brownstone steps in rapid 
conversation with flaxen-haired young Rutherford, who had come 
forth bareheaded. A ‘third person, Mr. Bancroft, stood a silent 
but most interested listener. 

Tracy nodded brusquely to Wallis—he did not like him at all— 
failed to notice the respectful lift of the hat accorded him by Mr. 
Bancroft, whom he had known since the day he ushered him into the 
world, and taking Rutherford by the arm, led him within the broad 
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vestibule, never noting the fact that while Bancroft hung back, Wallis 
followed at his heels, and as the physician ascended the stairs to the 
second story the officer turned calmly into the parlor of the old Fifth 
avenue homestead. Two minutes later the latter came forth into 
the sunshine to find that Bancroft had descended the broad flight 
of steps and was halted irresolute on the sidewalk. 

Up and down the avenue the churches were just begining to pour 
forth their congregations, and the gay hour—the promenade hour— 
of the week was about to begin. Any sunlit afternoon would 
find many of Gotham’s social circle sauntering along the broad side- 
walks between the limits of Tenth street and the reservoir, but on 
Sunday, freshly garbed and gloved and duly inspired by the words 
of grace to which they had listened for the hour past, every man 
and woman worthy the notice of the elect made the solemn tour 
afoot. One might, even in those church-going days, neglect the 
service, but never the stroll, and for six months past Captain Wallis, 
stationed at Governor’s Island, had rarely been known to miss it until 
mid March, when suddenly sent South on some errand that seemed 
to take precedence. He had just returned, as Brown had intimated, 
and now instead of reappearing in the promenade—a man immaculate 
in dress and unimpeachable in bearing and distinction—he seemed 
bent on other projects, for he called to Barclay, and there was some- 
thing of command in his tone, bidding him return. Wallis had more 
to say to him. 

Barclay came half way up the steps. “Then say it as we walk, 
Wallis. I—I don’t like to intrude at such a time.” 

“You couldn’t intrude here at any time,” was the curt rejoinder. 
F could, and I need you for a cloak to my intrusion. No one is in 
the parlor. We can continue our talk there; we cannot at the club.” 

“T’ve said—all I had to say,” was Barclay’s answer, but as he 
spoke his eyes were wandering to the upper windows, his face was 
grave and perturbed. 

“You think you have, man, because you haven’t heard half I 
have to say to you. What’s more, it’s got to be said to-day or written 
to-night. Which will you take?” and there was something like 
menace now in the tone. 

“T don’t wish Rutherford to—suspect,” began Barclay. 

“Who can better help you? He was your chum at Columbia. 
You did him a service not four months ago. You pulled him through 
his senior year, if all I hear be true. He can’t have forgotten he 
owed his sheepskin to you last June and his sweetheart last January.” 

“That’s just why I won’t draw on him,” and now Barclay’s 
handsome young face was setting white and stern. ‘Moreover, 
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Captain Wallis, I should have to tell him why I asked it and thereby 
confirm his suspicions. He—warned me of this last winter.” 

“Ah, did he? “Oh, good morning, Mrs. Griswold!” and Wallis 
bowed with courtly grace to the foremost couple of a little pro- 
cession issuing from the churchyard in the block below, a woman with 
social ambition, a man with none outside the stock market, and in 
the eyes of both there was mild surprise. Harold Wallis—Prince 
Hal to a certain coterie that was limited in the start and already 
growing smaller—was no favorite with the Griswold clique, yet here 
he stood at the portals of the most exclusive mansion on the avenue, 
one whose threshold they had never crossed, yet here were those 
portals wide open to him. Barclay had raised his beaver in civil 
if perfunctory salutation, then turned as though to leave, but Wallis 
laid detaining hand upon his arm. 

“Come back, youngster,” said he. 

“No,” said Barclay. “If you need say more I'll be at the Union 
at one o'clock.” 

“Come back, youngster,” repeated Wallis, as he drew the silken 
bag from the breast of his natty spring overcoat. “Who shall give 
this to Miss Ethel—you or I? Ten minutes with me, then twenty 
with her. Isn’t it worth it?” 

For a moment Barclay stood, his color and his courage coming 
and going, then he turned and followed the elder into the house. 
Once within the hall the latter stopped, closed the massive doors 
behind them and miotioned to his captive to enter the parlor. This, 
too, almost in the face of the advance guard of anxious inquirers from 
the congregation of Grace Church. 


CHAPTER II. 


It had been a strange half year in the great city—that that fol- 
lowed the presidential election of November, 1860. The people had 
chosen for their chief magistrate a son of the soil from the far West 
rather than the great leader who had twice served as governor of 
the Empire State and long years in the Senate, and plainly did New 
York show that New Yorkers didn’t like it. Who was Abraham 
Lincoln that he should be held the peer of William H. Seward? 
None but Horace Greeley, the veteran editor of the “Tribune,” who 
more than any one man had destroyed Seward’s chances in the 
Chicago convention, could or would say now, for few remembered 
the speech of the tall, ungainly Westerner at the Cooper Institute only 
the year before—he whose words were destined to go ringing down 
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the ages, quoted, revered and studied as have been those of no other 
leader in our national life. In apathy if not indifference many people 
had read the news that State after State, South Carolina leading the 
ill-starred procession, had severed its ties with the Union and seized 
all federal property within its gates. The old New York Hotel was 
thronged with jubilant, boastful Southerners and their Northern 
sympathizers, many wearing openly the badge of their new-born 
Confederacy. The “stars and bars” in silk and silver and gold were 
flaunted on many a smiling woman’s bodice, or pinned to the waist- 
coat of excited and exultant men. The veteran general of the army, 
hero of the wars of 1812 and Mexico, driven from Washington by the 
indignities of successive war secretaries, all Southern born and bred, 
had been dwelling in New York until the demands of the solid busi- 
ness element of the nation had wrung from President Buchanan in 
the last months of his administration the naming of Joseph Holt, a 
strong Unionist, as Secretary of War, and Edwin M. Stanton, of 
Pennsylyania, as Attorney General, and through these came the 
recall of Scott to his proper station. But even then the adjutant 
general’s office was in the hands of a soldier schooled by such as 
Jefferson Davis and John B. Floyd. Almost every important post 
or arsenal had been placed in charge of a Southern officer. Even at 
West Point the teachings of the national Corps of Cadets had been 
confided to men strong in their assertion of States’ rights and South- 
ern supremacy. Even at Columbia, New York’s own college, the 
badge of disloyalty was covertly displayed by certain students not 
even Southern by birth or relationship, but sympathetic through trade 
or personal association. And at a time when army officers far and 
near were tendering their resignations and quitting the service of 
the Union for that of the South, Harold Wallis, captain of infantry, 
born, bred and reared in the old army and educated at West Point, 
was daily and nightly consorting with the Southern extremists in 
society and spending hours with the secession elenient at the New 
York Hotel. ° 

He had been accorded the entree at the Union and the New York 
Clubs, the former the most conservative, the latter the most progres- 
sive of the day. But there were men at the one who were beginning 
to look upon him with doubtful eyes, while, strange to say, within 
the portals of the other could be heard more expression of Southern 
than of Union sentiment. It was one of the symptoms that misled the 
leaders of a brave and enthusiastic people. They little dreamed of 
the deep love and loyalty to the flag that underlay the silence of the 
North. The old submission to the will of the majority, the suprem- 
acy of the slave-holding States, the doctrine of freedom of the press 
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and of personal speech, the fact that for years federal officials of 
every grade had had to be men in sympathy with the “peculiar in- 
stitution” of the South—all still weighed heavily upon men who 
loved the Union. But the lightning was only sleeping—the fire 
smoldering. “Let the erring sisters go in peace,’ spoke Greeley, 
through the “Tribune,” and in many a Northern city, even though 
something told every thinking man that in peace they would neither 
go nor stay, a peace-loving, law-abiding, yet stubborn and determined 
people when once aroused, seemed content to let the advocates of 
disunion do all the talking, and talk they certaintly did. 

That very Sunday of the Rutherfords’ sudden exit from the 
sanctuary and within an hour from the closing of the church doors, 
the throng on the sunlit avenue dispersed for luncheon, and a dozen 
people, men and women, had gathered about the hospitable board of 
an old family mansion in Fourteenth street. A matronly dame and 
her daughters were entertaining guests who had casually dropped in, 
for the head of the house had stopped to have a warning word with 
the rector of Grace. Three young women and as many attendant 
cavaliers made up the party of visitors. Of these one eager, animated 
girl, whose accent plainly bespoke her far Southern birth, wore openly 
upon her breast a little silken flag that bore the colors but not the 
pattern of the stars and stripes. Next her was seated a youth upon 
whose waistcoat could be occasionally seen the counterpart of the 
badge so ostentatiously displayed by the girl from whom he hardly 
once removed his eyes. Fascination was apparent to one and to all, 
nor was it a new story. Jimmy Granger’s devotion to the fair 
Georgian had been obvious to uppertendom since her coming early 
the previous autumn. On her other hand, and seated next the mistress 
of the homestead, was Wallis, airy and debonair as ever, and taking 
up much of the talk not monopolized by Miss Brenham, for, with the 
rector’s sermon as a text, that brilliant young woman had launched 
into an eager, vehement defense of the action of her native State. 
Once in awhile some of her own sex ventured a word of polite dissent 
or remonstrance, but not so Wallis. If anything, he urged her on 
in a vivid, verbal picture she was drawing—the contrast in social 
life as it had been in Washington under the guidance of the courtly 
Buchanan and his gifted, gracious niece, and as it must be under 
this new occupant of the White House, “this commoner of the com- 
monest with his countrified, ignorant wife.” Across the table, silent, 
yet evidently chafing and disturbed, sat a man of possibly twenty-six, 
shorter of stature than Wallis by nearly a head,—fair in hair and 
complexion where the other was dark,—with eyes of deep blue, where- 
as those of Wallis were well nigh black and sparkling like the diamond 
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he wore in the ring of his Roman scarf—a man whose dress was far 
more quiet in cut and color, if not, indeed, a trifle quaint, while 
Wallis was garbed in the height of the prevailing mode and wore 
his garments with infinite dash and style—a man somewhat shy and 
reserved, whereas Wallis had the assurance and air of a Brummell, 
but a man as distinctly a soldier in bearing and carriage as was 
Wallis himself, and with better claim, for his right cheek was deeply 
seamed where plowed but recently by Indian arrow, and Wallis, 
with several more years of service, had never a scratch. To him— 
the shy and silent one—a daughter of the house spoke frequently, 
striving to draw him into chat, to make the conversation general, to 
break up, if possible, the monopoly compelled by the magnetism of 
the Georgian. But the blue-eyed soldier seemed held by some strange 
fascination. His replies were brief and even irrelevant. His whole 
attention seemed concentrated on what she and Wallis were saying, 
but there were ominous indications that he was meditating vehement 
reply, and the other gentleman, the third of the party, a younger 
brother of Captain Wallis, watched him narrowly in evident anticipa- 
tion of an outbreak, for the soldier’s lips were twitching, his mous- 
tache bristling, his fingers thrumming nervously, sometimes on the 
arm of his chair and sometimes on the table, and the one or two 
who knew him well and had known him long felt that a clash was 
surely coming, for Bernard Hoyt was a loyalist to the backbone—a 
young troop leader renowned in the cavalry, though still far from his 
captaincy, and, from the moment of their first meeting under this 
very roof, three weeks before and just prior to the sudden mission 
of Wallis to the South, it was patent to those who observed that no 
love was lost between these fellow soldiers—that Hoyt held Wallis 
in marked disfavor. It was something the head of the house, the 
gray-haired gentleman with whom Dr. Tracy had exchanged sig- 
nificant glances in church, had noted at the moment, and had never 
forgotten since. It was known that they had served together on the 
Utah expedition, Hoyt with the cavalry, Wallis on the staff. Wallis 
had come over from the island the evening of that occurrence with 
a brother officer, a South Carolinian who had just resigned and was 
still in New York, waiting for his tailor to finish the new uniforms 
of Confederate gray that in March, ’61, were being made even there 
in greater numbers than were those of Union blue. They were 
paying a dinner call when the butler entered with a card and a 
young man appeared at the doorway, at sight of whom one of the 
family sprang forward and welcomed him with eager delight. She 
had met and known him well, it seems, when visiting kindred in the 
far West. Joyously she presented him to her parents and sisters, 
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then turned to Wallis and his Southern comrade who had risen as 
courtesy demanded. 

“Ah, Hoyt, dear boy, when did you blow hither? Thought you 
were still chasing Indians out on the Smoky Hill,” said Wallis, airily. 
A flush mounted instantly to the new arrival’s face. “How do you 
do, Captain Wallis,” he said, with cold civility, giving but a limp 
and reluctant hand to that held forth to him, then, instantly turning, 
he took in both his the faltering hand of the South Carolinian: 
“Haines, old fellow, I’m so glad to see you! and so very sorry to 
hear—of your going,” he said. 

There was something strangely significant in the difference of his 
manner toward these two, presumably, comrades and _ brother 
officers—his cold respect to the soldier superior who still remained 
upon the army rolls, his almost affectionate greeting to a former 
messmate, who, following the dictates of his conscience and the teach- 
ings of a lifetime, had thrown up his commission to follow the 
fortunes of his State. 

Hoyt’s visit that evening had been but a brief one. To the 
regret of the household he speedily took his leave, explaining that, 
being only just arrived in New York, he had many old friends to 
“look up,” and then, with a glance at the Southerner and a slight 
shade of embarrassment, he added that there was no saying whether 
he could expect to enjoy his entire leave. “I hope to see you again 
before you go South,” he had said to Haines, whereas to Wallis he 
expressed no desire of future meeting at all. 2 

“Very—ah—creditable. At least—ah—dquite so,” said Wallis, 
not two minutes after Hoyt had gone, for the latter’s record on the 
plains had been referred to and the senior officer found himself 
directly addressed. 

“Quite so!” exclaimed Haines, impetuously. “Why, Wallis, you 
know well your own chief said there was no finer young troop leader 
in the service, and if ever a man knew a soldier it is Sidney Johnston.” 

And now again these men had met, as luck would have it, not 
only under that same roof but at the luncheon table, the one, though 
still a wearer of the army blue, a kinsman of some of the best and 
oldest families of the South and the daily associate of those who 
sought the utter disruption of the Union; the other, Northern by 
birth and lineage and Union to his heart’s core. It was evident to 
almost every one at the table that Hoyt was only waiting for a pause 
in the vehement flow of the fair Georgian’s words to enter the lists, 
and, above all things, the hostess hated argument or discussion that 
bade fair to be warm. Something had to be done. 

“Captain Wallis,” she said, turning full upon him and compelling 
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his attention, “you began saying how you left Mrs. Rutherford, but 
became so engrossed in what Miss Brenham was telling us that you 
never finished, and, Mr. Hoyt, the Rutherfords are your kinsfolk, 
I think. Let me see, your mother was Dorothy Renwick and she 
and Gerald Rutherford were first cousins, were they not?” 

“Only second, Mrs. Leroy.” 

“Then you and Ethel are not near of kin at all. I thought—we 
all thought es 

“We were boy and girl chums,—perhaps sweethearts,” said Hoyt, 
with slight access of color, for Wallis had whirled in his chair and 
was watching him narrowly. “I was not at Grace this morning, but 
I—left the Rutherfords only just before coming here. Mrs. Ruther- 
ford was then quite restored and much more composed.” 

“And Ethel?” 

“Ethel was busy in the parlor receiving and reassuring inquiring 
friends.” 

“You left Ned Bancroft there, I’ll warrant!” cried Miss Brenham, 
impetuously. “He has been an adorer ever since her return from 
Europe a year ago.” 

“Mr. Bancroft was one of several who were still there when I 
came away,” answered Hoyt, with grave reserve of manner. “Mrs. 
Rutherford’s sudden illness seemed to be due to the raking up of an 
old sorrow. I dare say you all know how Ralph, her first-born, met 
his death,” and now the steely blue eyes were looking first at 
Wallis, then at Miss Brenham and straight into the eyes of both. 
“The rector’s unfortunate sermon ¥ 

“Pardon me, ah, Hoyt,” interrupted Wallis, at once, and with 
just a symptom of haste despite his airy manner, “pardon my saying 
that it is very unlikely that any one present except possibly myself 
can know just how Ralph Rutherford met his death. The stories 
published in a prejudiced—ah—Northern press were most erroneous. 
It was at the time, as you remember, of the episode in the Senate 
chamber in which Senator Sumner and Mr. Brooks figured, and the 
Northern press was notably unjust—did grievous injustice to a gen- 
tleman of one of our most famous families in the South. It was a 
very regrettable occurrence—that of the meeting between Preston and 
Rutherford, but, ah—ah—entirely unavoidable through Rutherford’s 
own rashness.” 

“IT know, and you know this, Captain Wallis,” answered Hoyt, 
and his voice grew firm and ringing, “Ralph Rutherford was a guest 
at the club at Savannah at the time, and he was wantonly insulted by 
a master in the use of weapons and the code of the duello. Gordon, 
his friend and his mother’s kinsman, was away at the time, and he 
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had none to counsel. He did just what the fashion of the day de- 
manded, and was shot dead at sunrise that his slayer might cut 
another notch in the stock of his pistol!” 

“Leftenant Hoyt!” exclaimed Miss Brenham, in amaze and in- 
dignation. “You surely do not believe F, 

“Mr. Hoyt,” began Wallis, half rising from his chair, “if—ah— 
the story reached the frontier in that form it is high time——” 

But Hoyi’s blood was up, and he was not to be silenced. Awkward 
as was the situation, embarrassing as was the discussion to all other 
persons present, it had gone too far not to be finished. For an instant 
the hostess had glanced appealingly at Hoyt as though begging him 
to refrain. 

“I crave your pardon, Mrs. Leroy,” said he, with instant deference 
and regret. “I have spoken of matters I wish I could forget, but 
Ralph Rutherford was my warmest friend before I went to the Point 
and when I was on leave or furlough, and I never rested till I got 
the facts. Captain Gordon made thorough investigation, and Sea- 
brook, now cooped up at Sumter, who was his second, both wrote me 
full details. I wish that Haines were still here to add further 
confirmation, as I know he could, but if Ralph Rutherford had fair 
play why did the Oglethorpe close its doors to Hugh Preston? Why 
is Preston an exile in Paris to this day?” 

“He’s not, my dear fellow,” answered Wallis, raising his claret 
glass to the light and critically studying it as though other matters 
were of little moment. “He is. home at this minute or was—ah—a 
week ago.” . 

“Then the story which we scouted at the West Point mess—that 
he dined with you at Delmonico’s three weeks ago, and that you went 
South together, may after all have some foundation,” said Hoyt, his 
blue eyes blazing, his fingers strumming ominously. 

“And—if it have?” said Wallis, with utter unconcern. 

The strain was becoming intolerable. Miss Brenham’s cheeks were 
burning ; her eyes were ablaze with angry light. All attempts on the 
part of the household to start conversation on other topics with other 
members of the party had fallen flat. The sudden entrance of the but- 
ler with two cards on a tray brought blessed relief. 

“Mr. Gerald Rutherford, Jr.” 

“Mr. Edward Clayton Barclay,” 
read the hostess aloud and with infinite gratitude. “Show them 
right in here, Furness. Why, how odd!” she continued, as she turned 
in her chair. ‘“Yet—you said Mrs. Rutherford was quite restored, 
Mr. Hoyt?” 

Almost immediately the two young men appeared at the folding 
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doors that opened into the old-fashioned parlor, embarrassment on 
both faces. This April Sunday seemed destined to be prolific of 
sensation—so soft and warm and balmy without that the butler had 
opened the long windows leading to the little balcony at the back of 
the house, and the lace curtains were fluttering in the entering 
breeze—so ominous and threatening within that, like pent up elec- 
tricity, it seemed as though it must find vent in flash and thunder. 
Glad, possibly, to escape from the table for an instant, though lunch- 
eon was not yet over, Mrs, Leroy had risen at sight of these two 
young gentlemen, both prominent in society, both members of old 
and distinguished families. She advanced upon them with welcoming 
hand, and each bowed over it in deep respect and murmured his 
apology for intrusion at such a moment. 

“The butler said we were to come directly here, Mrs. Leroy,” 
said young Rutherford, his straw-colored hair making vivid contrast 
with his blushing face. “Oh! thanks, yes, mother is much better— 
quite herself again! The sudden heat, you know. It—it’s Ethel 
that’s upset now. Will you pardon me, Mrs. Leroy, but ” And 
here his eyes, that had flitted with his perfunctory, embarrassed bows 
from one to another of the assembled party, rested full on Wallis. 
Like their mother, the daughters had risen to greet the newcomers. 
Lieutenant Hoyt, too, was on his feet, while Frederick, a college boy 
of nineteen, the only male member of the household present, had 
hastened round the table and was hospitably shaking hands with 
Barclay, who still hung back at the folding doors, looking, if any- 
thing, more perturbed than Rutherford. 

“Ethel!” exclaimed Mrs. Leroy. “Nothing serious, I hope. You 
weren't looking for Dr. Tracy?” 

“No, the doctor isn’t needed. The fact is she dropped a silk 
bag—that reticule thing you may have seen her carry, and Captain 
Wallis was so—so kind as to return it, but—some of the contents are 
missing—some to which she attached peculiar importance, and she 
begged me to find the Captain at once and ask if by any possibility 
they could have dropped out or whether the bag was open or—closed 
when he found it.” 

“Closed to a certainty!” answered Wallis, promptly, positively, 
and without a shade of the airy, blasé, cynical manner that was his 
odd characteristic. One would have said his interest and sympathy 
had been instantly enlisted. 

“And you—pardon me—could it have become—open, you know 
—it was only closed by a silken cord—open while you had it?” 

“Hardly possible, Mr. Rutherford,” promptly answered Wallis. 
“I thrust it into the inside pocket of my overcoat—may the butler 
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jetch it in here, Mrs. Leroy ?—and I handed it intact, I think, to Mr. 
Barclay to deliver to Miss Rutherford. But we’ll search at once. 
What are missing ?—some items of—ah—jewelry ?” 

“Some papers rather, I infer from what she says,” answered 
Rutherford. 

“Very odd indeed! Such things could not easily drop from a 
bag like that. You had it, Barclay, for some minutes after I left. 
Did you—ah—feel anything like papers in it?” 

Barclay still stood at the folding doors. He had not advanced 
beyond them. His face was pallid, his lips were compressed, but at 
the abrupt question, that turned all eyes upon him, the color rushed 
to his very brows and ‘he started forward a full pace before he 
answered. 

“T! I never had occasion to touch it! You laid it on the center 
table as you went away, and there it lay until Miss Rutherford came 
down and herself picked it up.” 

“How very strange!” said Wallis, now rummaging in the pockets 
of the natty, silk-lined, light drab overcoat then in vogue for Easter 
weather. “Do you know—I—ah—would have gone to my next 
station with the absolute conviction that I had placed that reticule in 


your hands.” 
(70 be continued.) 


VoL. I.—No. 1. 
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SEAMANSHIP. 


It would seem somewhat out of place for a bo’s’n to advocate the 
doing away with old-fashioned seamanship, yet I must confess that 
before I joined a mastiess ship I had gotten the idea that almost 
anything would do for the modern floating machine shops. 

I soon found out, after being on board the Brooklyn a short time, 
that Jack was wanted as badly, although not quite so much in evi- 
dence, as in a ship with sail power alone. In the old days if a man 
jumped to tend a line, an officer simply looked at his rating marks to 
satisfy himself that the thing would be done all right, but I soon 
found out that rating marks did not count for much when it came to 
seamanship, and that it was necessary to know each man individually 
before trusting one to lower a boat, make a line fast or do any one 
of the numerous things along seamanship lines that are constantly 
coming up in sailless ships. 

Some officers claim that it takes three or four years to fit a boy 
for the duties of a sailor, as understood in the old days, and con- 
sequently just so much time is lost. 

Take the muster roll of any of our ships in commission to-day, 
and you will find that a large number of the petty officers are North 
Countrymen. Why is this so? Surely not because they are brighter 
or better educated than other men in our ships? Most assuredly not, 
but for the reason that they were brought up from their youth at sea, 
and possess that knack of doing things that can only be gained by 
growing up in it. 

The sea habit, whatever that may be, is not all that is necessary 
to fit a man for the duties of a man-o’-warsman. A berthdeck cook 
who has spent years making scouse may possess the “sea habit” to 
perfection, but I hardly think any officer would feef safe to trust this 
habit on a cat-fall to make fast or lower away. 

Bring the apprentices up in sailing ships, and if they are taught 
nothing else but tacks and sheets they will be worth more to the 
service, at the age of twenty-one, than if their apprenticeship had 
been spent in a modern ship. 

Long cruises at sea, in a sailing ship, is one of the best methods 
of making one love the sea. When making a cruise of this kind many 
disagreeable things may happen to cause a youngster to wish it was 
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over, but in looking back, all that seems to come to us is the pleasant 
memories and the longing to go again. 

To destroy life and property is not the only thing in the life of a 
man-o’-warsman. Incidents are frequently coming up that call for all 
the knowledge of the thorough seaman, as the following tale will 
show : 

Back in the seventies I was homeward bound in the Juniata 
from a cruise on the European Station. About a week out from 
Madeira, while running down the northeast trades, we sighted a 
vessel, reefed down, yards abox, and a general appearance of having 
something seriously the matter. We rounded to, lowered a boat 
and boarded her. She proved to be a German ship returning from a 
cruise on the west coast of Africa, with a cargo of palm oil and ivory. 
The only human being able to move on board was a boy ten or twelve 
years old. All hands, from the captain down, were helpless with 
the coast fever. After finding out her condition, the doctor was sent 
on board to do what he could for the sick. In the meantime our 
captain had called all hands to muster, and asked for volunteers to 
work the helpless vessel into the nearest port, which was the Canary 
Islands one thousand miles away. Although homeward bound after 
a long cruise, from the shout that went up when the captain asked 
for volunteers, I am sure that every man Jack was willing to go. 

Six men were picked out; one, a captain of top, to command; a 
quartermaster for navigator, two seamen and two ordinary seamen. 
These men were placed on board, and in one week they had the ship 
safely in port, caught a steamer to London and were home before we 
were. 

I am afraid if that volunteer crew had to be picked from a lot 
of soft-hand-monkey-wrench seamen that German ship would have 
had a hard time making any port but Davy Jones’ locker. 

W. L. Hit, 
Chief Boatswain, U.S.N. 
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THE PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD. 


“WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY.” 


THE growth of the United States navy keeps pace, in a measure, with 
the growth of our country: Or perhaps a naval officer might put the 
proposition in a different form and say that the remarkable growth 
of the country in power and influence in recent years is due to the 
good work done by our navy. In any event, American citizens are 
justly proud of the naval arm of the public service and reasonable 
appropriations for its maintenance and for its increased efficiency are 
rarely refused. 

The gallant and patriotic conduct of our naval forces on numerous 
occasions will not be disputed. There are other naval heroes whose 
illustrious names now ornament the pages of history besides Nelson; 
and other glorious conflicts on the water besides that of Trafalgar. 
The great services rendered by our navy to the country throughout 
its whole history will not be denied. The valuable assistance it has 
rendered in enabling our country to reach its present high position 
amongst the nations of the earth cannot be successfully controverted. 
That its present efficiency should be maintained and increased, that 
this position should be held, is manifest to all those who have care- 
fully studied the course of recent events and the present political 
situation. The late Spanish war, Cuban affairs, complications in 
China, and other matters of absorbing interest, have, to some extent, 
obscured the rapid growth of commercial and maritime interests on 
our western coast and on the Pacific Ocean, but they are now be- 
ginning to receive the attention their importance demands. 

There are two points on the Pacific Coast that are now being care- 
fully considered by those in charge of our naval affairs. They are 
San Francisco and Puget Sound. For some reason not easily under- 
stood the superb advantages of the latter for many years were ignored 
er neglected. Yet this neglect was not for the want of ample and 
official information of the highest character. To say nothing of the 
reports made more than one hundred years ago by Vancouver, who 
first explored this charming inland sea and gave names to its head- 
lands, bays, inlets, coves, harbors and the snow-capped peaks of the 
mountains that surround them, Admiral Wilkes surveyed them in 
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1841, and, after describing them fully, he says, among other things: 
“Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters or their safety. Not 
a shoal exists within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet or 
Hood’s Canal that can in any way interrupt their navigation by a 74- 
gun ship. I venture nothing in saying that there is no country in the 
world that possesses waters equal to these. They cover an area of 
about two thousand square miles. The shores of all these inlets and 
bays are remarkably bold; so much so that in many places a ship's 
side would strike the shore before the keel would touch the ground. 
The country by which these waters are surrounded is remarkably 
salubrious and offers every advantage for the accommodation of a 
vast commercial and military marine, with conveniences for docks 
and a great many sites for towns and cities, at all times well sup- 
plied with water and capable of being well provided with everything 
by the surrounding country, which is well adapted for agriculture.” 

Subsequent developments have since increased immensely the ad- 
vantages so plainly set forth by the Admiral. To the extent, beauty 
and safety of these waters are added the most magnificent supply of 
timber in the world; vast forests of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock and 
other woods, well adapted for ship building and a great variety of 
other purposes. Since Admiral Wilkes made his survey, a single 
firm, that of Hall Bros., has built more than 100 wooden ships, which 
are engaged in carrying the commerce of Puget Sound to every part 
of the world. Their shipyard is in sight of Seattle and is still in suc- 
cessful operation. These advantages were further augmented by the 
discovery of inexhaustible fields of bituminous coal within from fifty 
to one hundred miles of Seattle. This coal is of excellent quality for 
coke, steam and domestic purposes and is supplied to steamers at a 
very low figure. The output of these coal mines in 1900 amounted to 
2,418,334 tons. 

Extensive deposits of granite, sandstone, etc., suitable for build- 
ing, and limestone for manufacturing purposes, were also discovered ; 
very often near the water’s edge, conveniently located for cheap 
transportation. Mineral wealth of almost every description, including 
gold, silver, copper, lead and other valuable minerals, was developed 
in the mountains on the islands and along the coast tributary to Pu- 
get Sound. The sites for towns and cities noticed by Admiral Wilkes 
have also been utilized in numerous instances, and the inhabitants of 
Port Townsend, Whatcom, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia and 
other places are ready to testify to the correctness of the Admiral’s 
statements. 5 

In this galaxy of prosperous communities Seattle occupies the chief 
and most important position because of its local advantages for do- 
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ing business both by land and water and because thither all lines of 
trade and transportation flow by the law of gravitation as naturally 
as the needle points to the pole or as streams of water flow down hill. 
It is the only place, not only on Puget Sound but on the whole Pacific 
Coast, where all the transcontinental railway lines of America, in- 
cluding the Canadian Pacific, have terminal facilities either directly 
or by traffic agreement with other roads. The cars of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Burlington, the 
Southern Pacific, and the Canadian Pacific may all be found along the 
water front or on the wharves of Seattle. 

The streams that rush down the western slopes of the Cascades from 
their snow-covered peaks, afford an unlimited supply of pure water 
for the cities on the eastern shores of the sound, and also for the 
operation of machinery by electricity. A single plant at the cost of 
over one million dollars, at the Falls of the Snoqualmie River—270 
feet high—furnishes a large part of the power required for these 
purposes in the cities of Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, and a number 
of smaller intermediate towns. 

The eastern part of the State of Washington is famed for its 
wheat, fruit and other vegetable products which go to all points of the 
world. 

Some idea of the growth of the commerce of Puget Sound may 
be formed from the statement that within the past three years its 
cargoes of lumber, coal, wheat, cotton, and other interior products 
have gone to California, Australasia, Hawaii, South America, Alaska, 
China, South Africa, Mexico, the Philippines, London, Hamburg, Japan, 
New Caledonia, Siberia, Hebrides, Philadelphia, Fiji Islands, France, 
Séotland, Samoa, Calcutta, Dublin, New York, Central America, 
Korea, Amsterdam, and Tahati. Space will not permit of further ref- 
erence to details in this connection, but it may be added that Seattle 
is.two days nearer Oriental ports than San Francisco, and 550 miles 
nearer the Great Lakes, which, with the railroads on their borders, are 
the great arteries of commerce for the continent and upon which are 
found more than one-htird of the whole population of the United 
States. It was not strange that, as he contemplated these great 
advantages, Gen. Sherman should have said: “God has done more 
for Puget Sound than for any other place in the world,” or that Gen. 
Schofield should have said: “Puget Sound is the most beautiful 
body of water it has ever been my good fortune to see; Seattle is 
marvelous.” ne 

It is singular that with all these advantages of land and water, 
of soil, climate and production, and with easy and convenient access 
to all points of the world, the use of this locality for the various 
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purposes of a naval station should have been so long neglected. The 
persistent efforts, however, of a few earnest and patriotic men, who 
saw these advantages and the benefits that would accrue to the 
country at large from their use, finally secured action on the part 
of Congress in spite of the selfish opposition of other States and 
interests, and the naval authorities of the country are now pushing 
the development of a navy yard on Puget Sound with every prospect 
of the success which is merited by such an enterprise. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that, at the beginning of the 
Spanish War in 1898, in furtherance of this undertaking, a dry dock 
had been completed within which the United States battleship Oregon 
was cleaned, refitted, and repaired for her famous voyage around the 
Horn; or otherwise—as there was no other dry dock on the Pacific 
coast where this work could have been done—she would not have been 
able to make that splendid trip; nor would the gallant Captain Clark 
have been able to report his ship as instantly ready for action upon 
her arrival in Cuban waters. 

The first commission appointed by the President to select a site 
for a naval station north of the northern boundary of California was 
authorized by Congress in 1888. 

The officers appointed under this act were Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
Commander C. M. Chester and Lieut.-Commander C. H. Stockton, 
all prominent and distinguished naval officers. After a careful ex- 
amination of the waters of Oregon and Washington, they selected 
a site on the waters of Puget Sound, fourteen miles west of Seattle, 
consisting of 1,572 acres of land. In consequence of the opposition 
of the delegations of several States, Congress refused to make an 
appropriation for its purchase. A second commission was authorized 
by act of Congress, to consist of two civilians, two naval officers and 
one army officer, to select a site for a dry dock at some point on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean or the waters connected therewith, north 
of the northern boundary of California, including the waters of 
Puget Sound and Lakes Union and Washington, fresh water lakes in 
and adjacent to the city of Seattle. This commission consisted of 
Hon. R. W. Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy; Hon. T. C. Platt, 
now U. S. Senator from New York; Col. Geo. H. Mendell, U. S. 
Army ; Capt., now Admiral, G. O, Selfridge and Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff, 
U. S. Navy. This commission after going carefully over the pre- 
scribed territory in Oregon and Washington, selected the same site, 
practically, and for reasons that were conclusive, which had led to the 
selection of the former one. Its report was submitted Dec. 23d, 1890, 
to President Harrison, who transmitted it at once to Congress. After 
great difficulty and persistent effort on the part of the friends of the 
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measure, a meagre appropriation of $10,000 was made for the pur- 
chase of 200 acres of land and $200,000 for beginning the construction 
of a dry dock—total cost not to exceed $700,000—available during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. Under instructions from Hon. B. 
F. Tracy, at that time Secretary of the Navy, Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff 
was detailed to purchase the site thus authorized, which he did, 
making report to the Hon. Secretary, June 11, 1892, that he had 
bought 190%4 acres at Port Orchard, for the sum of $9,512.50, which 
report was accepted and duly approved by him. Thus, after long 
delay and in the face of many obstacles and discouragements, a modest 
beginning was at last made in the work of building up one of the 
great naval establishments of the world, by securing a location for a 
dry dock, which subsequently became a naval station and is now the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

In an article on this subject published in the “Washington Histo- 
rian,” Lieut. Wyckoff says: “All naval officers who have been at 
Port Orchard are united in commendation of the site. Many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have inspected it and have. all gone away 
convinced, and are now friends of its further development. There 
can remain little doubt that the great naval establishment of the 
Pacific will be developed at Port Orchard, for the following reasons, 
viz. : 

1. It is the nearest point to Alaska, Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines. From San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu is 6,810 miles ; 
from Seattle to Manila’ via- Yokohama is 5,825 miles. 

2. It is much nearer Chicago and New York than San Francisco, 
and is on the shortest line of communication between Europe and the 
Orient. 

3. It is situated on a perfectly land-locked harbor, where all the 
fleets of the world could ride in safety at single anchor with splendid 
holding ground in from six to eight fathoms of water. ; 

4. It is perfectly defensible. The long, narrow entrances are made 
impregnable by forts, torpedoes and submarine mines, while the 
navy yard cannot be shelled from outside because of distance and 
intervening land. | 

5. It is easy of access either day or night by the largest vessels 
afloat. 

6. It has large areas of level ground just above high water mark 
vt solid formations for dry docks or the heaviest buildings, while 
one-half its area is of elevated ground, offering suitable sites for 
residences, hospitals, etc. 

7. It has over a mile of water front where there is scarcely any 
tidal current, and where vessels are perfectly protected in storms. 
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8. There is no sediment in the water, and in consequence all 
dredging is permanent. ‘ 

g. There is an excellent supply of fresh water from local springs, 
while a large lake, three miles distant, with an elevation of 140 feet, 
could furnish any desirable amount of water. 

10. It is in immediate proximity to the lumber and coal supply 
of the Pacific. The largest lumber mill in the world is six miles 
distant. 

11. It is known that there is iron ore, coking coal and limestone 
near Puget Sound, so that the steel mills of the future will be here, 
while steel ship building will be one of the industries. 

12. It is within convenient distance, but not too near, the large 
cities. The navy yard does not take valuable water front in a city 
like at Boston and Brooklyn, while labor is readily procured within 
twenty-four hours. 

13. It is in proximity to the line of defense of Puget Sound, and 
accessible for disabled vessels, where they can repair in perfect 
safety. : 

14. It is within fifteen miles of Lake Washington, where all the 
naval vessels of the Pacific will be laid up when out of commission, as 
soon as the canal is finished. 

15. It is in the most equable climate in the United States, where 
a full day’s work can be done out of doors every day of the year. It 
is never hot in summer and the thermometer seldom touches freezing 
point in winter. 

16. There seems little question that the largest city and densest 
population of the Pacific coast in the future will be on Puget Sound. 

17. No other navy yard in the country begins to have all these 
advantages, while every one of them has serious disadvantages.” 

To this array of facts might be added the following: First, 
the moist and equable climate of Puget Sound is much better adapted 
to the construction of iron or steel ships than one of extremes of heat 
and cold, as the material is not subject to expansion or contraction, 
which is a very important consideration. Second, its numerous lines 
of communication by rail and water with all parts of our own country 
and the world afford unusual facilities for the collection of material 
of every required description. Third, the abundant supplies of pro- 
visions, fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, etc., enable workmen and 
employés to live as cheaply and comfortably here as in any part of the 
United States. 

The site having been secured, Lieut. Wyckoff was at once detailed 
as the first commandant of the Puget Sound Naval Station. Plans 
were prepared for a wooden graving dock 650 feet long, 39 feet deep, 
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67 feet wide at the bottom and 130 feet wide at the top, having wing 
walls at the entrance, which for a space of seventy-five feet was 
constructed of stone to prevent the ravages of the teredo. The actual 
work of construction was commenced on the 19th of December, 1892, 
but soon afterwards, in consequence of ill health, Lieut. Wyckoff 
was compelled to ask that he might be relieved from this duty, and 
Commander J. C. Morong was appointed to succeed him. This was 
- unfortunate for Wyckoff as it resulted in placing him on the retired 
list July 3, 1893, just as he was on the eve of a well merited promotion 
and at the same time the Navy Department and the country were 
deprived of the services of a most competent, faithful and conscien- 
tious officer. ‘Commander Morong at the same time was an able 
and efficient officer and under his supervision the dry dock was com- 
pleted on the 23d of April, 1896. The U. S. S. Monterey was the 
first vessel to enter the new dock and everything about it proved to 
be satisfactory and in good working order. Shortly afterwards the 
U. S. battleship Oregon was placed in the dock, and her subsequent 
services in the Spanish War are a part of the history of the country 
of which its citizens may well be proud, as they occupy a prominent 
place on the pages of that history. Had this dock not been in readi- 
ness to fit her for those services they could never have been rendered, 
because they never could have made the long voyage around South 
America in time to take part in the battle of Santiago, and without 
her presence and assistance the result of that battle might have been 
different. ; 

Again, however, adverse influences prevented the further progress 
and development of the Puget Sound Naval Station and for two years 
following but little was done in that direction. The meagre appro- 
priations made by Congress were held up by the Navy Department, 
and the chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks openly condemned 
its location and recommended that another be chosen if a navy yard 
were to be built up in this part of the country. The Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce took up the matter, caused an investigation of all the 
facts connected therewith to be made, and made a report so clear and 
unanswerable in its arguments as to the necessity of such an estab- 
lishment and the extraordinary advantages possessed by the location 
already made, over all other localities and over all the other navy 
yards and stations in the country, that Congress appropriated $300,000 
in. 1900 and about $500,000 in 1901, and since that time the work of 
building up this navy yard and increasing its efficiency and usefulness . 
have made rapid and continuous progress. 

In July, 1900, Captain W. F. Burwell was appointed commandant, 
and under his able and energetic administration a first-class navy 
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yard is being rapidly developed. In conjunction with his subordinate 
officers he has drawn up plans and specifications for the completion of 
the establishment in every essential particular. These plans have 
been approved by the Secretary of the Navy and appropriations ag- 
gregating $1,500,000 to carry them out are to be presented to Congress 
at its approaching session. In view of the wonderful growth of our 
commercial interests on the Pacific, including Alaska, Hawaii, South 
America, Australia, Japan, China, the Philippines and Siberia, these 
appropriations will undoubtedly be made without question. The 
high appreciation in which this yard is held by naval officers who are 
familiar with its advantages is indicated by numerous references to 
it by Rear Admiral Melville, chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing, in a recent report to the Secretary of the Navy. Amongst other 
things in regard to the Puget Sound Navy Yard the admiral says: “As 
this yard is the only dry dock on the Pacific coast which a battleship 
can enter, it is of the greatest importance that shops and other facili- 
ties be at once furnished for so very important a station as this has 
become, and the bureau cannot too earnestly recommend that ap- 
propriations be at once made for this purpose. The shops should 
have about the same general arrangement as decided on for the Mare 
Island Yard, as this will be the best adapted to the space available.” 
Notwithstanding the incompleteness of the equipment, a very con- 
siderable amount of work has been done, as appears from the follow- 
ing list: Rebuilt engines and installed machinery in three steam cut- 
ters; repaired main and auxiliary machine and boilers on coast survey 
Gedney; installed machinery in shop and put same in operation; 
overhauled and made needed alterations to main auxiliary machinery 
of torpedo boat Rowan; made repairs to machinery of Iowa; made 
slight repairs to boilers of Wisconsin; general overhauling, aligning 
and trueing up of main engines of transport Egbert; installed new 
feed pumps, changed lead of piping, repaired cracks in boiler furnaces 
and overhauled steam cutter ; completed repairs to transport Rosecrans 
left undone by contractors, and made extensive repairs to boilers, up- 
takes and smoke pipe; turned up propeller shaft and crank shaft for 
revenue cutter Bear and generally overhauled main engine; replaced 
broken rock shaft and eccentric rods on torpedo boat Goldsborough 
and made other necessary repairs to her machinery. The battleship 
Oregon is-also to be thoroughly overhauled at this place and a large 
amount of boiler work is being done on the Wisconsin. In referring 
to Mare Island Yard, Admiral Melville makes the comment that “the 
shops at this yard are inconveniently located, being at a great distance 
from the dry docks and not well adapted. to modern tools and 
methods.” 
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In addition to the work in progress at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard there is now in the course of construction at Seattle the 
Nebraska, known as “battleship No. 14,” at a cost of about $3,000,000. 
With reference to this ship, Admiral Bowles, chief of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, in his annual report just made to the 
Secretary of the Navy says: “The contract for building the Nebraska 
was signed by Moran Brothers, Seattle, March 7, 1901, and the work 
of construction is under the official supervision of Naval Constructor 
Frank W. Hibbs.” The admiral further says: “The ship has been 
laid down on the mold loft floor and plans of the keel, shaft, struts, 
center-line bulkhead, stem, sternpost, rudder and molded lines have 
been completed. Plans of the inner bottom, longitudinals, outside 
plating, coaling arrangements, and the bilge keels, are under way. 
Two orders have been sent to mills for steel. The new machine shop 
is nearing completion; the new boiler shop is completed, and work 
has been begun upon new angle and plate furnaces. On May 14 the 
machinists employed by the contractors went out on strike, followed 
on the 16th by the molders and other foundry employés, and on the 
18th by the patternmakers, all of which was duly reported to the 
department.” 

As the strike has recently been settled and the men have returned 
to work the construction of this ship will now proceed more rapidly. 
The shipyard of the Moran Bros. is very complete and their work 
for the government heretofore has been eminently satisfactory. This 
plant, with the extensive equipment of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
consisting of ships, wharves, quarters, and grounds upon which the 
government has expended already $1,500,000, and is about to expend 
as much more in the near future, thus practically doubling its 
capacity, will enable the Navy Department to make all needed repairs 
upon our vessels of war with economy and dispatch. The country is 
fortunate, indeed, in having at its command such admirable facilities 
and resources as are herein but briefly referred to for the means 
with which it may protect its commercial interests on the Pacific 
Ocean. That these interests will become of immense proportions in 
Alaska, the Orient, the Southern Seas, and along the entire coast of 
North and South America in the near future will not be questioned 
by any one who has given this subject any consideration whatever. 


WILLIAM F. Prosser. 





FOUND ON THE TRAIL. 


CurisTMAS in Arizona; not the Arizona of to-day, with railroads, 
telegraphs and aspiration for Statehood, but the old Territory of 
thirty years ago, when its rulers were Cochise and Eskimenzin, whose 
executive power was shown in transforming the stage in which 
Loring (Harvard’s famous stroke) rode into his hearse, burning 
the gallant Cushing and his little escort in the Dragoon Mountains, 
and piercing poor “Jake” Almy’s heart at the San Carlos. 

It is early morning and a long serpentine line of moving objects 
is seen winding its way down the perilous trail of Casa Grande; and 
perilous it had proved in this instance. The Indians from their 
position of safety far above had rolled and hurled rocks and boulders 
on the party moving below, and several men and animals of the 
column lay dead on the trail—victims of modern savage warfare. 

As they reach the valley they mount the horses they had been 
leading and proceed in single file, a formation learned from the red 
men they are pursuing. As they draw nearer their erect bearing, 
their soldierly seat, bronzed faces and carbines swiveled to sling-belts 
tell us it is a scouting party of United States cavalry. 

The thought of each as he journeys on across the broad valley, 
whose only vegetation is the cholla cactus and mescal plant, is of 
happier Christmases at home. It did not seem possible that the sun 
that was looking down upon many sleighing and skating parties in 
the East and North could be the same fiery orb that was cracking 
their lips and blistering their faces this winter day. But they knew 
that it was, and this fact unpleasantly reminded them of the leagues 
that stretched between. With the exception of one, the entire com- 
mand showed long and rough service. The exception was a young, 
beardless, dapper lieutenant whose extreme neatness showed recent 
garrison duty. This was Wickliffe, who had given up a luxurious 
home and refined social diversions for the hardships and discomforts 
that ever have been and ever will be the rightful heritage of the 
soldier. 

This day in particular Wickliffe was experiencing an acute attack 
of nostalgia. No coffee had been made for the past three days lest 
the Apaches should see the fires, and hunger had added to the weari- 
ness of which all were fully conscious. But the young officer man- 
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fully kept his place in column, taking his share of the sun and alkaline 
dust as the latter rose at every prod of the horses’ feet. 

At noon the base of a high mountain was reached and the order 
was given to dismount. Wickliffe knew that this meant leading one’s 
horse over the divide. He felt a brief rest to be absolutely necessary. 
Looking about, he observed the mouth of a canyon to his right and 
a mesquit tree of fair proportion standing near by. To this tree he 
went with the intention of taking a short nap beneath the litle shade 
the gnarled limbs afforded; but he discovered the spot he had in his 
mind selected was already occupied, and by a corpse. 

Leaving his horse free to enjoy the few clumps of bunch-grass 
the animal had discovered, he proceeded to examine the body for 
traces of identification. Not a bit of paper, not a handkerchief did 
he find that bore either name or initial. For awhile he looked down 
upon the dead in silence, then he said: 

“Your feet and your hands would tell me you were a gentleman 
if your refined features did not; you are young and handsome, too. 
But what seems strange is that I find no bullet hole, no knife thrust 
about you, and, stranger still, no arms nor animal.” 

He then unbuttoned the hunting shirt at the neck and was as- 
tonished to see a large locket such as was worn by the fashionable 
women of the period. This he removed together with the ring from 
the dead man’s hand. 

“TI wish I could bury you,” he continued, as if the poor, uncon- 
scious clay could hear; “indeed I do; but I have nothing to dig with, 
and if I had, the coyotes could dig faster in an hour than I could 
ina day. When aterritory is so unattractive that even decomposition 
refuses to cross its borders, save in the rot we get from the Indian 
Bureau, why: rt 

Bang! 

The sharp crack of a rifle suddenly ended his soliloquy, and a 
burning sensation in his shoulder told him he was hit. Glancing 
across the canyon, part way up the side, he saw a little cloud of 
smoke ascending from behind a rock where the foe was concealed. 
Throwing himself upon his horse in a manner that would have done 
credit to a Cossack, he hastily overtook the command. 

Not until camp had been established did Wickliffe have an op- 
portunity to examine the trinkets. The first he took from his pocket 
proved to be an old-fashioned seal ring, a bloodstone with the letter 
“H” cut in the center. Above the letter was a hand pointing down- 
ward, and beneath, the word “Remember.” He then drew forth the 
locket. This was a Byzantine mosaic of exquisite design and rare 
workmanship. It was quite large and attached to a heavy gold 
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“worm” chain. On opening it he found it contained a portrait of 
a beautiful woman, painted on porcelain. Wickliffe gazed on the 
face for a long time, and then, still holding it before him, said: “Yes, 
you are wonderfully beautiful; but there is a coldness in the eyes and 
a cruelty about the mouth I don’t like. You are capable of making 
men love you madly, but you have never felt the grand passion your- 
self.” 

Still gazing upon the lovely face, his mind went back to the 
dead man. “I wonder what caused his death?” he muttered. “He 
was not killed, nor do I think he died of thirst. The doctors would 
probably say of heart failure, and—by jove!” he exclaimed as a 
thought occurred to him, “I believe they would be right; the failure 
of another’s heart to respond to his.” 

The more Wickliffe looked upon the cold, beautiful face, the 
more he was convinced that the woman of the locket had caused the 
man’s death—a plain case of broken heart. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A few months later Wickliffe was ordered to New York. Many 
a time during the long journey eastward he drew the locket from his 
pocket and scrutinized the fascinating face. “Heartless as I know 
you to be, I should like to meet you,” he would say mentally as he 
returned it to its place of safety. 

Arrived in New York, Wickliffe was fortunate in meeting Walter 
Wescott, a club and society man who was thoroughly aw fait; and 
Wickliffe was dining with him at the Knickerbocker Club. The 
dinner was progressing pleasantly when a man entered the room with 
much bustle and, bowing to Wescott, passed on. 

“Well!” exclaimed the latter, showing surprise and indignation ; 
“T should like to know how that cad got in here.” 

“By his air I took him to be the president of the club,” responded 
Wickliffe. 

“No,” said the other, “that is Holmes, the great broker, nick- 
named ‘the Street.’ I may be unjust, but I can’t help thinking he had 
something to do with the strange disappearance of Fred. Latham.” 

“What about Latham ?” 

“As you did not know him the story would not be of interest. 
Besides, it is made up of gossip and suspicion. But no whiter man 
ever lived than Latham, and I believe Holmes, or his wife, know more 
than any other of his whereabouts—or his end.” 

After much persuasion Wescott was induced to tell the following: 

“Fred. Latham was young, rich and handsome. He was the most 
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popular fellow in our set. You have heard of, if you did not know, 
the beautiful Miss Lillian Langford ?” 

Wickliffe gave an affirmative nod as he sipped his wine, and the 
other continued : . 

“Among her army of admirers Latham and Holmes appeared 
to be the favorites, and they soon regarded one another as rivals. 
Though Latham was rich, yet he was not a Croesus like Holmes. 
From a financial standpoint the latter was far and away the greater 
prize. Though rivals, the two had never quarreled. We hoped 
Fred. would be the winner. 

“This is strictly true up to this point. Now comes some of the 
gossip. It is alleged Fred. was sitting in the Manhattan one evening 
enjoying a small bottle when Holmes entered the room. The latter 
accepted a seat at Fred.’s table, and for quite a while they drank and 
talked pleasantly. © 

“At length Holmes, in a loud voice, said: ‘I'll bet you five 
thousand she marries me!’ The wine was evidently doing its baneful 
work. 

“Fred. responded: ‘If you will give or sell me that ring on your 
finger I will bet you that I marry her.’ 

“This does not sound at all like Latham. But when one is dealing 
with a cad one must not be fastidious respecting weapons. 

“In a great rage Holmes arose, and throwing his ring upon the 
table, exclaimed: ‘If she can be bought for a bauble she is yours!’ 
With this he left the club. 

“Then, the story goes, the following morning Fred., confident of 
success, bore the ring to Miss Langford. He has not been seen 
since. 

“A close friend of Miss Langford’s says that the ring was the 
only thing Holmes refused to give her, and she felt piqued in conse- 
quence. She also said that she was aware that Miss Langford told 
Latham she would marry him if he procured the ring. Our only 
conclusion is that he took her at her word, and then she upbraided 
him for his action.” 

_ While Wickliffe listened to the story his hand was in his pocket 
toying with the jewels found so many miles away. If he fancied they 
were in any way connected with the recital he gave no such evidence. 

“Well,” he observed, “if that is the kind of a woman she is I 
think your friend made a fortunate escape.” 

“But did he escape?” asked the other. “If we knew he lived 
we would be satisfied. Where a mystery exists there is always a 
suspicion of foul play. Something is concealed, and concealment 
implies guilt.” 
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“Yes,” replied Wickliffe, “it always implies guilt, even when the 
employment is the acme of nobility. Where could I meet this Mrs. 
Holmes ?” 

“At the next Assembly; that will be day after to-morrow. I will 
get you a card if you wish.” 

As Wickliffe walked home in the moonlight he felt positive that 
the man he had found dead in Arizona was”*Latham, and that the 
woman of the locket was no other than Mrs. Holmes. “There was 
something I did not like about the picture from the first,” he mused, 
“and if she proves to be the one who sent that young fellow so 
cruelly to his death I shall be merciless.” 


The ballroom was well filled when Wescott and Wickliffe entered. 
They had been there but a few moments when the latter said: “There 
she is! Now do your part.” 

As soon as opportunity occurred Wescott presented his friend to 
Mrs. Holmes. No doubt remained that she was the original of the 
picture Wickliffe had in his pocket. But whether Latham and the 
dead man were one and the same was a question to determine. 

Wickliffe was conscious of her grace and beauty as he talked 
and danced with her, and he observed that there was an expression of 
sadness veiling her countenance which the likeness did not portray— 
probably of more recent date. When he left her it was with the 
understanding that he was to call on the morrow. 

Wickliffe was aware that it was no easy task he had undertaken. 
It is one thing to say to a picture, “I will be merciless,” and quite 
another to fulfill the resolve in the presence of the subject, especially 
when the latter chances to be a young and charming woman. But 
curiosity to know if he were right in his conjecture, added to the 
indignation he felt toward her, gave him the requisite courage to 
make an attempt. 

When he called the next day he found her tastefully clad in a 
morning toilet. She greeted him cordially. Finally he led the con- 
versation to a certain book, then popular, wherein the heroine is 
made to die of a broken heart. Wickliffe asked her opinion respecting 
this volume. 

“T do not care for it,” she replied. “The entire thing is unnatural. 
No one ever died of.a broken heart.” 

“Therein I cannot agree with you,” resumed Wickliffe. “I have 
met with several instances in real life that proved death may result 


from such a cause.” - 
VoL. I. N. S.—No. 1. 5 
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“There you have the advantage of me,” was the reply; “and you 
must forgive me if I continue to hold my belief.” 

“Let me narrate an incident of rather recent occurrence; I feel 
I may be able to show you of your error.” 

He then told her of his coming upon the dead man in Arizona. 
In well-chosen words he painted the wild country, the dreary canyon, 
the lonely tree and the lifeless body beneath it. He then continued: 

“He was not killed, for I examined him thoroughly. He did not 
die of thirst; the expression of his face denied any such conclusion. 
He had not been robbed. From information I have received lately, 
which I accept as facts, I am positive this man died of a broken 
heart.” 

“T hope you will not consider me stubborn or bigoted ; but nothing, 
nothing can convince me that a broken heart kills.” 

His motion showing impatience, Wickliffe rose and going to her 
side placed the ring and locket in her-lap, saying as he did so: “Per- 
haps these may influence you to change your belief.” 

Instantly her face paled. Her hand trembled as she opened the 
locket and gazed upon her own face. Her eyes filled with tears; a 
more delicate outline marked her mouth as she half-sobbed: 

“No; I am not convinced. Could a broken heart hill, I should 


have died the day I sent him from me.” 
Epwp. L. Keyes. 





THE FATHER OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


THEODORE ROoosEVELT, the subject of this sketch, was born in the city 
of New York on the 22d day of September, 1831. He was the son 
of Cornelius Van Schaick Roosevelt and Margaret Barnhill. He 
died February 9, 1878. 

Upon coming of age he went into the business of importing plate 
glass with his father and his elder brother, James A. Roosevelt, under 
the firm name of Roosevelt & Son. Even as a young man he was 
possessed of great energy and original ideas. He organized a pool 
of those interested in similar lines of business which was successful 
and was the forerunner of the numerous modern combinations of 
capital, 

He was a young man when the war of secession broke out and 
took an active and untiring part for the preservation of the Union. 
He helped organize the Twenty-second Regiment and drilled as a 
member of its cavalry troop under that distinguished man, Prof. 
Roemer. He soon found, however, that he could do much more good 
to the cause in other ways thanasa privateor petty officer in a regiment, 
unfamiliar as he was with military matters, and he set about arousing 
and keeping aroused public sentiment, strengthening the hands of the 
government morally, physically and financially. He organized com- 
binations of patriotic citizens under the name of Loyal National 
Leagues all over the country; he helped recruiting and made a 
specialty of supplying men to the Second Army Corps under Gen. 
Burnside as fast as those in the ranks fell or were retired. He aided 
in founding the Union League Club of New York, which was com- 
posed of wealthy men who subscribed liberally for every patriotic 
purpose. He gave most valuable assistance in establishing and 
maintaining the ambulance and sanitary corps, and was one of the 
principal workers in getting up and carrying to its wonderful results 
the great sanitary fair of New York. But his greatest and mos. 
laborious patriotic work was the establishment and: carrying out of 
the Allotment Commission. Few people understand: the meaning of 
the term now, but its benefits weré incalculable to the families of 
the men in the field and even to the men themselves. The latter 
were paid with their regiments wherever these were, and having no 
means of sending their money home, and often having little use for it, 
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spent in wasteful and worse ways, leaving their families without sup- 
port and suffering often for the necessaries of life. Mr. Roosevelt got 
Congress to pass a law by which a soldier could “allot” any portion of 
his pay to his family, the amount being thereafter paid directly to them, 
only the residue going to him in the field. The immense usefulness 
of the law is apparent on its mere statement, and there was little 
difficulty in getting it enacted the moment he presented it to Congress, 
but to carry it out’ and make it effective was another matter. He, 
Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., and Mr. Theodore Bronson composed the 
Allotment Commission, and while all did noble work for the army he 
was the driving spirit that never tired or gave up. He visited every 
regiment in every army corps in the entire East and spoke almost to 
every man. When the commission reached any post the men were 
called out and marshaled into their ranks, company by company, and 
Mr. Roosevelt explained the working of the law. The men usually 
responded readily and freely, some even devoting their entire pay to 
their families and most of the married men were gratified at the 
opportunity. Some, however, refused, and with these Mr. Roosevelt 
often labored and argued personally and so earnestly that in the end 
few refused. No law that was ever devised was more valuable and 
beneficial to the soldiery, and no man ever worked harder to carry 
out a noble purpose. In the cold of winter and the heat of summer, 
through dust, mud and slush, in rain and snow and storm the com- 
mission struggled and plodded and rode; often far into the wilderness, 
away from comfort and even the means of subsistence, with uncertain 
prospects of a meal or a lodging place, they went, he sometimes alone, 
sometimes with one and then with the other of his patriotic com- 
panions, but always ready to do his appointed work with every power 
of his untiring mind and body. The benefit of that commission was 
incalculable and has not been appreciated like the more showy and 
glorious events of the war, but the country owes a vast debt of 
gratitude to Theodore Roosevelt, William E. Dodge and Theodore 
Bronson, and it was in recognition of these distinguished services 
that Mr. Roosevelt was elected a member of the Loyal Legion, an 
honor rarely bestowed upon any one not immediately in the military 
service. 

In charities he was also active and generous. He was most 
sincerely devoted to the reform and redemption of criminals who had 
paid the penalty of their crime to the State and on their discharge 
from prison were almost sure to fall into their old ways unless some 
one gave them a helping hand. That hand he reached out, and got 
others interested in doing the same, till he had the prison reform 
committee permanently established in its good work. Then he 
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founded the “Newsboys’ Lodging House,” a free home and shelter 
for the waifs of the press and a charity whose usefulness is surpassed 
by none. He has left that splendid monument behind him, and. it 
was there he started the plan of giving all who cared to come, without 
limit as to numbers, a Thanksgiving turkey and a Christmas dinner— 
an arrangement that has been perpetuated since and still exists. 

Mr. Roosevelt was withal of a most genial, happy temper, fond 
of society and a great leader of the best social functions of the city, 
where his family had been prominent since it was founded, and well 
known to, and connected by marriage with all the best families. His 
principal recreation was in riding and driving horses. He rode 
animals that could take a “five-barred gate” with any hunter, and 
he often made them do it. His horses were of the purest strain, 
some of them coming from the stud farm of Mr. Gibbons at Madison, 
who was the leading breeder of fast horses among the gentlemen of 
his day. He also drove one of the first “four-in-hands” of New York, 
and was particularly fond of guiding the perilous tandem through 
the streets and parks of the city. At home he was a loving and 
devoted husband and father and the best of citizens in private and 
public. He married Miss. Martha Bullock of Georgia, the sister of 
Captain James Bullock, who was the head of the secessionist navy 
during the rebellion and fitted out the Alabama and the Shenandoah 
from England. He had four children, among them his son, named 
after him, who became President of the United States and possesses 
not a few of his characteristics. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


LOST IN THE SNOW. 


‘* Miserable they ! 
Who, entangled in the gathering ice, 
Fake their last look of the descending sun, 
While, full of death and fierce with ten-fold frost, 
Phe long, long night, incumbent o’er their heads, 
Falls horrible.”’ 


—THOMSON (Winter). 
LOST IN THE SNOW. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE FRONTIER. 
* * * 
‘** Tis a frightful night in the winter time, 

As cold as it ever can be, 
The roar of the blast is heard like the chime 

Of the waves of a stormy sea ; 
The moon is full, but her silver light 
The storm dashes out with its wings to-night, 
And even the sky from south to north, 
Not a star is seen, as the wind comes forth 


In the strength of a mighty glee.” 
—EASTMAN. 


“Papa, are you sure, sure, Santa Claus will come ’way out to Fort 
Kelton? You know it’s awful, awful cold out here, Christmas.” 

“Yes, my little girlie, I’m sure he’ll come. So that he won’t make 
any mistake, he’s rented a place in town, and sent on a whole lot of 
things, and there they'll be all ready for him to bring out to the post 
to-night.” 

“And will he have anything for little brother? You know the 
angels only left him here a little while ago, and maybe Santa Claus 
don’t know he’s come.” 

Oh! yes! my dear, he knows it, and I’m sure he will have lots of 
things for him, too.” ; 

“But, papa, maybe you'll meet him to-night when you go the 
rounds. Won’t you be scared?” 

“No, my dear. You know he is one of the good spirits who never 
hurt any one, but who loves everybody. If I see him I’ll tell him how 
good a little girl I’ve got, and what a nice little wee brother she has, 
and ask him to be kind to them; and not to forget mamma either.” 

“T just know he’ll be good to her, ’cause she’s so nice. Can't I 
stay up and see Santa Claus and the funny little deers he drives? I 
won’t be one bit—not even a I-e-e-t-l-e b-i-t, fraid.” 
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“No, dear; by the time he comes the old sandman will have been 
here, and my little girl’s eyes will be shut tight, and Santa Claus 
would only laugh and go round so still in his fur boots that not even 
the little mice would hear him. So kiss papa good night and let 
nurse put you in bed.” 


* * *. * * * * 


“Listen to the wind! Must you make the usual visits to the hay 
corrals to-night, Albert? You know the snow is very deep and the 
walk is long at the best.” 

“Just such a night as those fellows selected in which to burn the 
stacks last winter; and as the sentry might feel justified in seeking 
shelter under the lee of one, and trusting that nothing would 
happen to his charge. It won’t take long to make the visit, and duty is 
duty, in storm as much as in fair weather. We'll fix Lizzie’s presents, 
then I must be off. Don’t sit up for my return.” 


Bs * * * * * * 


“It is cold, and I would prefer not to have that half-mile tramp 
through the snow to that stack-yard. But if the guard can do it I can. 
It will be snowing before morning and I had best go now.” 


* * * . 2K * * 


“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Officer of the day.” 

“Advance, officer of the day, and give the countersign!” * * * 
“The countersign is correct.” 


* * * * BS * x 


“T think, sentry, that there will be a storm before morning, and if 
it comes up before you are relieved you should be very careful to get 
your bearings correctly before you start for the guardhouse. It is no 
joke to get lost in a storm in this latitude.” 

“Tt is coming now, sir. I felt a flake on my face.” 


* * * XK * * * 


“T wonder where I am. I must have been walking an hour or 
more, and this snow is getting deeper very fast. I wish I knew what 
ravine that was I crossed last. * * * What timber is this? 
Now, if I can find a dead tree I can light a fire. Here is one. What! 
No matches? Careless! When have I been without them before? 

“This must be the river; if so, I am nearly two miles from home. 
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How could I have got lost, as it is very evident I have been. And it is 
impossible to recognize any landmarks in this storm. Poor Alice, if 
awake, is worrying by this time over my long stay. But it won’t do 
to stand still; one would soon freeze in that way. I'll turn my back 
squarely to the river and try to take a straight course and it may 
bring me out at the post. If it don’t—God help me—and 
— => > 

“T must have changed my course. When I left the river the wind 
blew over my right shoulder—now it is blowing directly in my face. 
And the snow is falling more thickly than ever.” 


* * 2k ES > 2k 2k 


“Another ravine. That was a bad fall, too, off that bank. I was 
really fortunate, though, that the snow was so deep. A broken leg, 
and a man would soon be done for in this storm. 

“T wonder how long I have been walking; it seems an age. My 
feet must be freezing, for there is no feeling in them, and my ears 
have ceased to ache from the cold.” 


* * * * * * k 
“T would like to sit down and rest, but I must keep moving or die.” 
* * * * * * ok 


“It must be nearly time for reveille. I wonder if Alice is asleep. 
I wish I could hear the gun. * * * I have changed my course 
again, for now the wind blows on my left side. Will morning never 
come? Poor little chicks! I am so badly frozen that—I—fear— 
their Christmas—will be f 

“Curious—I’m getting warmer. The weather—must. have— 
changed—though it still is—snowing. I—must be walk—ing—in my 
sleep.” 

* * * * * * * 


“Sir, the sergeant of the guard reports that Lieutenant Austin 
visited the guard shortly after midnight, and went from there toward 
the haystacks, and has not returned. He must be lost in the storm.” 

“What? Lost? Order out every officer and man fit for duty for 
a search for him, deploying a line of skirmishers with the post as a 
center, with orders not to separate far enough to miss anything. God 
help his poor wife and babies!” 


* * ok * * * 


“Shall the men be sent out again after dinner, sir?” 
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“Yes, and send the surgeons with the line, so that any more cases 
of freezing may receive instant attention. Direct the officers to pay 
strictest personal attention to the minuteness of the search.” 


* * * * * * o* 


“Recall Surgeon Johnson. Tell him his services are required at 
Mr. Austin’s quarters at once.” 


* * * * * * 
“The parties are all in, sir, and nothing has been found.” 
* * * * x * * 


“If this ‘chinook’ lasts to-morrow we may find Austin’s body. It 
is two months to-day since he was lost. Order another general search 
to-mortow.” 

6" * * * * * ~ 

“Sir, we have found the body of Lieutenant Austin.” 

“Where, sergeant?” 

“In the cut just back of his quarters. He must have walked off the 
bank into the drift in the storm.” 

“And died within a hundred yards of home.” 


Henry RoMEYN, 
Brevet Major, U. S. Army (Retired). 
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THE KOREAN EXPEDITION OF ’71. 


THE purpose of this article is to recall an exploit of our navy, the 
direct result of which was the breaking down of the barriers between 
the last of the exclusive empires of the Orient and the civilization and 
progress of the more enlightened West. It is but an example of the 
determined daring of the American sailor, whose deeds of valor and 
chivalry have made him at once the envied and admired ‘among the 
navies of the world. 

Soon after the close of our great civil war an American schooner, 
the General Sherman, visited the coast of Korea, a peninsula of which 
little was at that time known, except that it was located between the 
Yellow and Japan seas, and near the usual route for vessels plying 
between China and Japan. This vessel was loaded with a cargo of 
Yankee notions, and it was her purpose to make a peaceful exhange 
of these commodities with the Koreans. At that time the Korean 
empire was not in touch with the outside world, but they had com- 
munications with the Chinese, whose language they understood, and, 
indeed, it was the general impression that Korea was a dependency of 
that great Oriental empire. Be that as it may, it was through the 
Chinese Government that the authorities at Washington first learned 
of the assault that had been made on the General Sherman, which had 
resulted in the murder of the crew and the destruction of the vessel ; 
but neither the time of the outrage nor the precise locality of the deed 
was ever made known. 

As the peninsula of Korea was so very near to the usual route for 
trading vessels it frequently happened that on account of the usually 
prevalent bad weather wrecks occurred along the Korean littoral, and 
every principle of justice required that. those who were driven. upon 
the shores of the peninsula by unruly seas should be treated humanely 
and as soon as practicable the helpless returned to the protection of 
their own government. Instead of such treatment, however, the 
Koreans were in the habit of slaughtering them, and it was for the 
purpose of inquiring into the fate of the crew of the General Sherman 
that an expedition was fitted out. 

But before resorting to arms William H. Seward, who was then 
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Secretary of State, tried to open negotiations with the Korean govern- 
ment in order to adjust the difficulty resulting from the barbarous 
practice of that peoplé and indirectly for the purpose of opening up 
that empire to the commerce of the American Union. Consul-General 
George F. Seward, then stationed at Shanghai, was selected for this 
undertaking; but in spite of his utmost efforts he found it not only 
impossible to open negotiations for a commercial treaty, but equally 
impossible to obtain satisfaction for the outrage perpetrated on the 
schooner’s crew. This situation, as well as the strong anti-foreign 
sentiment then prevailing in the far East, made it imperative that some 
action should be taken as promptly as possible to secure redress. 
Even the coolies made bold to show their hostile sentiment toward the 
foreigners by their bold swaggering and insolence in the presence of 
the latter, and this conduct, of course, only indicated the feeling that 
prevailed among the upper classes. 

It was originally intended that Rear-Admiral Rowan should com- 
mand the expedition to Korea, but on account of the many delays 
incident to such an expedition and the slow progress of the diplo- 
matic correspondence the term of service of that officer in those seas 
expired before the expedition was ready, and Rear-Admiral John 
Rodgers, an officer of brilliant reputation, was ordered to command. 
A happier choice could not have been made. No officer of the navy 
stood higher in the public eye. Certainly none had more thoroughly 
won his honors than the new commander of the fleet. Completely 
equipped in his profession, sound in judgment, modest in manner, 
rare in tact, gentle and just by nature, but most determined and fear- 
less in standing for his country’s rights and avenging her people’s 
wrongs. 

The following vessels composed the squadron under his command: 
The flagship Colorado, 52 guns; corvette Alaska, 16 guns; corvette 
Benicia, 16 guns; gunboat Monocacy, Io guns; gunboat Ashuelot, to 
guns; gunboat Palos, 4 guns; gunboat Millet, 1 gun; storeship Idaho, 
4 guns. 

This fleet set sail about the middle of July, 1870, or perhaps a 
little earlier. Indefinite rumors as to its destination spread through- 
out the ships; and very naturally the conclusion was arrived at that 
this fleet was intended to demand redress from Korea for the outrage 
to the Sherman; that done to conclude a commercial treaty with that 
country. Just how this was to be done, or by what process of reason- 
ing this plan was evolved by those who speculated on its probable 
destiny, is not clear. But whatever the foundation of these rumors, 
they eventually reached the shore at several points in China and Japan 
and the matter was much discussed among the foreigners there; and 
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it was very amusing to listen to the various opinions of the Koreans. 
No one had the faintest idea of the country or its people; no white 
man had ever visited it, and yet scores of people knew the whole 
situation. The country was said to be very rich, picturesque and 
rugged. The natives were reputed to be veritable giants, with un- 
tamable ferocity and armed with weapons of the latest invention and 
manufacture. 

The United States force sent into those waters was certainly well 
appointed, equipped and commanded. Most of its officers and many 
of its men had seen service in the great rebellion just closed, and they 
knew that whatever the strength and condition of their adversaries 
might be, they had learned the art of war by grim experience. They 
had confidence in themselves and their leaders; but above all they 
loved their flag, and within each breast there was a conscious de- 
termination that it should never be sullied by the dishonor of cowardice 
on their part. With such force it was not difficult to forecast the 
result when diplomacy would no longer avail and force should be 
called to deal a decisive blow. 

The arrival of the flagship Colorado at Nagasaki, where the fleet 
was ordered to assemble, having on board interpreters and additional 
secretaries, tended to confirm the rumor of the destination of the 
squadron ; and the fact that battalion and artillery drills had been the 
usual order on board for some time made it all the more evident that 
the purpose of the fleet was Korea, as had been surmised. Moreover 
the prevalent unrest of the Chinese at that time, accompanied by out- 
breaks and riots in the cities where foreigners were allowed to trade, 
while they tended to conceal the real purpose of the squadron, made 
the demand imperative that some decisive action should be taken to 
redress the wrongs of the foreigners in the Orient. 

It was not till about the middle of May, 1871, that the fleet left 
the Japanese waters and sailed for the coast of Korea. All un- 
certainty as to the destination of the fleet was at once removed. The 
only point yet in doubt was as to the precise point of destination of 
the Americans, and this was not decided till the Admiral anchored off 
the mouth of the Salee River. This point was selected partly because 
of its proximity to the capital, and partly because of the uncertain 
knowledge of the coast, which had never been explored and sounded ; 
and even this point was not reached until after a considerable delay, 
made necessary in order to allow a survey and sounding of the route 
to be taken by the ships. 

The presence of so formidable a force in their waters and at ‘the 
very gates of their capital, carrying a flag unknown to them, created 
consternation and alarm among the masses of the natives. The alarm 
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was spread, and some of the people even fled from the vicinity of the 
anchorage, so great was the fear and distrust of the invaders. And 
when it is borne in mind that the real purpose of the fleet was first: to 
try pacific measures and open communications with the authorities, ‘it 
will be understood that this terror, unintentionally caused, seriously 
hindered and delayed those negotiations by making it impossible to 
get near the inhabitants without going too far from the fleet. 

Negotiations were finally opened by depositing the official com- 
munications in a box and fastening that to a long stick stuck in the 
mud and high enough to be above the tide. This was always left 
hanging all day by the natives, but at night they would come and take 
it away. These negotiations, however, amounted to nothing, although 
entirely pacific; as the Koreans refused every offer to make a treaty, 
and expressed their determination not to lay aside the customs handed 
down to them for four thousand years; but the last communication 
received by the Admiral and minister inquired if they had come to 
inquire about the General Sherman, thus showing that they were 
conscious of having done a wrong, even if they did not desire to offer 
redress. 

This method of communication was so slow that the Admiral 
sought and received permission from the governor of the province 
to anchor at a point higher up the Salee River where the fleet would 
be nearer Seoul, the capital of Korea.. Before the new anchorage 
could be taken possession of it was necessary to send a surveying 
party up the river, as that passage would be more difficult than that 
along the coast. Accordingly Commander McCrea, of the Monocacy, 
was dispatched with the surveying party, with instructions to conduct 
the expedition in a peaceful manner, and to display no force unless 
attacked. The party passed quietly up the river until it came to a 
narrow pass, where both banks of the river were heavily fortified with 
stone forts and cannon of no recent model. These were so arranged 
that they could not be trained, and the enemy having passed that range 
the guns were no longer effective. Defenses of various kinds, sorts, 
shapes and sizes were to be seen on every hand, but none of them 
appeared so formidable as the one crowning a promontory at the head 
of the pass, where the river turned abruptly to the left, thus giving 
the fort a position commanding the river for a considerable distance. 
All-these fortifications were heavily manned as the party passed up 
stream, but it was supposed that it was more out of curiosity than for 
purposes of hostility. However, no sooner had the surveying party 
reached the vicinity of the promontory than the observers on shore 
disappeared, and suddenly a perfect storm of missiles began to rain 
upon and around the American vessels. The latter instantly opened 
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their batteries upon the forts and the engagement became general 
until the fleet had passed beyond the range of the enemy’s guns and 
up the river. It was during this little engagement that Master. 
Shroeder, of the corvette Benicia’s steam launch, displayed the daring 
of the true sailor, who will obey orders under any circumstances. His 
launch had lingered behind owing to an injury to the propeller, but 
as soon as the damage was repaired he at once proceeded up the 
stream, and followed the fleet through a perfect hailstorm of missiles. 
Then the vessels returned to the attack, passing slowly down the river 
and ceasing to fire only when there was no longer any reply from the 
forts. 

The firing had been heard on board the ships and the excitement 
was intense, and they were prepared for immediate action; and when 
the little surveying party returned and reported the unprovoked 
assault upon it, it was determined to avenge the insult without delay. 
Further reflection, however, caused the Admiral to adopt a milder 
course, and it was resolved to wait a reasonable time in the hope that 
the authorities would disavow the act and offer reparation. It was 
determined to postpone further action for ten days, and in the mean- 
time the Monocacy, which had suffered some damage to her bottom 
on the surveying expedition up the river, was repaired. A few days 
had elapsed when the governor of the province dispatched a com- 
‘ munication to the commander-in-chief, in which he attempted to 
justify the attack, and expressed the determination of the authorities 
to resist all attempts at intercourse. 

Upen the receipt of this note all on board became satisfied that 
there was now no longer hope for peaceable adjustment of the diffi- 
culty, so preparations were at once made to land a battalion of infantry 
and some artillery for the purpose of capturing the land batteries 
along the river. A day or two before the landing was made, however, 
a junk manned by some natives was run alongside the flagship, and a 
communication presented to the Admiral stating that the cattle, vege- 
tables and other articles on board the junk were intended as a present 
to the Americans; but as no apology had been made for the insults 
offered, and no reparation tendered, Admiral Rodgers declined the 
friendly gifts. After waiting a sufficient time to enable the Koreans 
to deliberate fully upon the matter the Admiral ordered the troops, 
including artillery and a corps of sappers and miners, to be landed. 

The landing was effected June 11th, 1871, and the battalion was 
arranged for action. The entire force of land and naval forces to be 
employed in the engagement was placed under command of Com- 
mander H. C. Blake on board the gunboat Palos, and the land forces 
were to be assisted by the Palos, the Monocacy and four steam 
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launches. The command of the land forces was entrusted to Com- 
mander L, A. Kimberley, with Lieut.-Commander W. S. Schley adju- 
tant general, and Lieut.-Commanders Casey and Wheeler in charge of 
the right and left wings respectively, and the whole comprising 618 
officers and men; while the force afloat comprised 318 officers and 
men, making a total force employed of 936, all told. 

The battalion organization was maintained on the boats, and the 
squadron proceeded up the river, with the Monocacy so stationed as 
to shell the forts and banks ahead of the column, if necessary. As 
soon as the position in front of the lower fort, selected for landing, had 
been reached, the Palos signalled the boats to cast off and prepare for 
landing and the order was at once executed, and the entire force was 
soon landed and advancing to carry the lower fort by storm; but the 
enemy did not wait for the arrival of the land forces, having been 
already scattered by the effective fire of the gunboats in the river. 

The fort was at once secured and a plateau some hundred yards 
in rear was also seized, and here the little army prepared to pass the 
night. As nothing was known of the surrounding country, it was 
found necessary to send out reconnoitering parties, and it being already 
late in the afternoon further progress for the day was abandoned. 
The camp was accordingly put in a state of defense by posting the 
artillery so as to command the only passable approach, and mounting a 
guard considerably in advance. But shortly after nightfall the enemy 
began to exchange shots with the pickets, and there being a con- 
siderable uproar made by the enemy beyond the morass surrounding 
our position, Capt. Tilton, of Co. I, in command of the outpost, fell 
back upon the main line of defense, and the disorder was quickly 
ended by a few effective shots from the artillery. 

A council of war was immediately called by the commander to 
determine upon the course to be pursued on the following day; and 
it was the unanimous opinion that the operations of the battalion 
should be conducted with energy and dispatch, thus giving the enemy 
no time to organize their resistance, once they were defeated. 

Before the golden sun had begun to scatter the shadows of night 
the little army was roused, and with the first gray streaks of dawn of 
that eventful day of June 11th, the battalion was on its march against 
the strongholds of the enemy. The roads were well-nigh impassable, 
and in some places a road had to be cut for the passage of the artillery ; 
but notwithstanding the difficulties our advance was so sudden and the 
retreat of the enemy so precipitate that we found their breakfast still 
boiling over the fires of the first position we reached. 

The objective point of the expedition was Fort Du Coude, which lay 
at the elbow of the river, some two or more miles away. After a toil- 
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some march through a veritable wilderness the army debouched upon 
the open to find the enemy intrenched in a strong position, and ap- 
parently awaiting our attack. The battalion was at once thrown for- 
ward in battle formation, and it was almost immediately discovered 
that the enemy had made a mistake in choosing his position and had 
left unguarded a high bluff which was the key to the whole situation. 
Casey was at once ordered to seize and hold this position, and the 
order was immediately executed, thus cutting off the retreat of the 
enemy if defeated, and securing our own retreat if we were compelled 
to retire. The commander then moved up to this position and detailed 
three companies and three pieces of artillery for its defense. The 
right wing was then re-enforced by one or two companies of the left, 
and placed under command of Adjutant General Schley to make the 
main attack. Signal was at once made for the fleet to open fire upon 
the fort. Under cover of this fire the right wing advanced to within 
about two hundred yards of the citadel of the fort, while Lieut.-Com- 
mander Casey was sent with two companies and some artillery to seize 
the only retreat up the river. 

As soon as the Koreans observed our arrangements for attack 
they gathered in great numbers for the assault upon the position held 
by Wheeler’s division; but the terrible accuracy of the artillery and 
breech-loading musket fire compelled them to retire after a heavy loss. 
It was more than flesh and blood could stand to face the awful fire that 
was directed against them, and they were never able to get within 
fifty yards of Wheeler’s line. 

Kimberley, perceiving this attack, and fully alive to the necessity 
for rapid work, hastened the attacking column. The column having 
gained a position about two hundred yards from the final position of 
the enemy, paused for breath preparatory to the assault. 

Everything being-in readiness Casey ordered the battalion to de- 
ploy in open order with the rear rank about six feet in rear, filling the 
openings in the front rank. Above us could be heard the solemn chant 
of some dirge in which the whole force of the enemy seemed to join, 
but whether intended as a note of defiance or whether some ancient 
battle-song, we did not know. The battalion now being ready and 
every avenue of escape for the enemy being in our possession, signal 
was made to the fleet to cease firing. 

The battle line was arranged as follows: The marines under Tilton 
on the right, with Co. H under Master R. H. G. Brown; Co. C, Lieut. 
G. M. Totten; Co. E, Lieut. Bloomfield McIlvaine; Co. D, Lieut. H. 
W. McKee, and Co. G, Master T. C. McLean, on the extreme left, 
with Casey and some artillery occupying a position still further to 
the left. 
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It was Sunday noon when Lieut.-Commander Winfield S. Schley 
ordered the charge upon the enemy’s works. 

Across the ravine, at the top of the slope was the position of the 
enemy, swarming with troops, apparently eager for the coming attack, 
while overhead floated their yellow banners, seeming to bid defiance 
to the sturdy Americans below. But nothing daunted by the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy the battalion dashed boldly to the 
attack, and unchecked by the storm of missiles from the enemy 
above, the Americans, gallantly led by Schley and Casey, dashed on 
toward the parapet; while the open order of the attack rendered the 
fire of the enemy very ineffective. 

Nothing could resist the onward sweep of that advance, and when 
the Americans gained the crest and poured over the parapet to assault 
the enemy it was Winfield Scott Schley who still led the charge. But 
now the fight became terrific. The enemy’s first line was composed of 
several tiers of spearmen, behind and above which stood the infantry ; 
but when the Americans charged bayonet and immediately after 
poured in a terrible volley from the breech-loading rifles, the enemy 
began to waver ; and as they were assailed from all sides, the contest 
was not long, until they broke and fled for shelter. Some sought 
refuge in the quarters, but they soon caught fire and the refugees 
were many of them burned to death; some found safety in the side of 
the cliff; others sprang into the river some hundred feet below; while 
the main body sought to escape by the road leading up the river; but 
Casey’s artillery and infantry opened upon them with such terrible 
effect that they were mowed down in terrible slaughter. Seeing their 
retreat thus cut off and only surrender or annihilation staring them in 
the face, most of them took refuge in the river and many were drowned 
in the water while trying to escape. 

It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding every effort of the 
Americans to induce them to surrender, they preferred death to the 
uncertainties of capture by an enemy entirely unknown to them. The 
rout was complete. The smoke soon after lifting disclosed dead and 
wounded everywhere. In the citadel alone 243 were found dead, 
while in front of Wheeler’s and Casey’s positions the dead were in 
heaps. Our own loss was trifling, being three dead, three wounded 
dangerously and seven slightly. 

The citadel taken, our forces were concentrated there and prepara- 
tion made to pass the night there. Kimberley soon had all necessary 
dispositions for safety, and the army rested in peace after its hard 
day’s work. No attempt at assault, no noise of tom-toms, disturbed 
the peaceful quiet of that night; and on the following morning the 
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little army embarked with the wounded and prisoners, and returned to 
the fleet at the mouth of the Salee River. 

Thus ended one of the most brilliant campaigns in the history of 
modern warfare. While we must give due credit to the Koreans for 
their unusual bravery; and while with better arms they might have 
shown greater power of resistance, the steadiness and determined 
valor of our own forces were almost irresistible, and led on by the 
bravest of leaders they won triumphantly. It was a new chapter in the 
history of our naval prowess; it was another illustration of American 
daring and American success. 


R. M. G. Brown, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U.S.N. (Retired). 





MILITARY CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT. 


From London Fortnightly Review. 


AMONG the many grave military questions that must come up for 
discussion at the end of the war, a prominent place must be given to 
the methods by which discipline is to be maintained, especially in the 
field. It is a subject on which scant information is at present forth- 
coming, for no very definite or specific facts have been made public 
as to the conduct and demeanor of our troops in South Africa, nor 
do we know very accurately what amount of coercion has been 
applied whether to punish or deter. A general impression prevails 
that there was very little crime of a serious kind; that offenses were 
for the most part against the military code, and although lapses and 
derelictions of duty cannot be overlooked if an army is not to de- 
generate into a rabble, the word “crime” must be taken in a par- 
ticular, not a general, sense. It is pretty certain that there was 
little or no civil crime; despite the allegations of the malevolent who 
have sought to put the blackest interpretation upon necessary acts, 
nothing serious has been proved against our troops, who have invari- 
ably shown commendable self-restraint. That outrages and atrocities 
were freely committed may be unhesitatingly denied; rapine and 
marauding were unknown, the debauchery and disgraceful excesses 
that have stained our military achievements in the past were alto- 
gether absent. On this point we have the unimpeachable testimony 
of Lord Roberts and other commanders entitled to implicit credence. 
At the same time it is not to be supposed that in a vast-force num- 
bering 250,000, mostly young men, there would be no misconduct. 
The circumstances of the warfare in progress were often of the most 
irksome and trying kind. Hardship and privations do not improve the 
temper, and insubordination easly supervenes, while the temptation 
of drink, if it is to be had, is too often irresistible to weak but well- 
meaning men long deprived of such dissipation. Another fruitful 
source of transgression which, if we are to trust vague reports, became 
at times epidemic, was the almost natural surrender to physical 
exhaustion. To sleep on sentry is one of the most serious of ‘military 
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crimes; it is inexcusable from the military point of view, for the 
safety of thousands may hang upon the vigilance of one man, yet 
the strain of some wearisome, long-protracted march or fatiguing 
operations will sometimes explain what cannot be defended. Nor 
can we shut our eyes to possible guilt of a more contemptible, if not 
more flagrant, kind. Misbehavior before the enemy, cowardice, in 
plain English, is not absolutely unknown in our or any other army; 
it is wiser, perhaps, to draw a veil over its exhibition and the punish- 
ment that must follow, yet we cannot shut our eyes to the certainty 
of its occasional occurrence. 

In all these delinquencies the South African army has had its share; 
whether large or small as compared with other campaigns, it is im- 
pessible at present to say. This much we know: that crime was 
most prevalent in the earlier phases of the war, and presumably in 
consequence of the leniency with which it was treated. Offenders who 
were tried by court-martial and sentenced to terms of penal servitude 
and imprisonment with hard labor escaped the penalty which was, 
as a general rule, commuted to “field imprisonment,” a curious and 
most ineffective penal process especially devised for campaigning. 
There was no doubt. good reason for the commutation of a sentence 
that meant removal from the seat of war and the loss of an able- 
bedied man’s services. It was not inconceivable, moreover, that the 
ill-disposed, the poltroon of weak moral fibre would be capable of 
committing himself on purpose to escape the vicissitudes and perils 
of his situation in presence of the enemy. But field imprisonment, 
as we may infer from the vague accounts given of it, was little better 
than a farce so far as the culprit was concerned, and a positive 
injustice to his comrades who had done no wrong. The prisoner was 
practically at large, yet he was spared the more irksome obligations 
and duties, such as guards and outposts, which fell with increased 
frequency upon the well-conducted soldier. After a time the alter- 
native has bee faced, and military offenders have been transferred 
from South Africa to convict and other prisons at home. The practice 
is clearly paradoxical, and in many ways to be deprecated. A punish- 
ment inflicted at a great distance must lose much of its effect as a deter- 
rent, and to deter is rather the aim of all authority, military as well as 
civil, than to retaliate, while the actual removal might easily be appre- 
ciated as a boon by men lost to honorable feeling and sick to death 
of soldiering under distasteful conditions. 

We have, in fact, reached a point at which the whole subject must 
be attentively reconsidered and something evolved that will replace 
the admittedly imperfect and illogical processes that obtain. The 
day may yet arise when moral suasion may suffice to keep soldiers 
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straight, when the reprobation attending immediate dismissal will 
be the only safeguard required against misconduct. It is too remote, 
however, and until it dawns, discipline must be backed by the strong 
arm. Praise, the hope of prospective reward, may go far towards 
encouraging men to do well, but, for the present, there must be 
always 2 leaven of evil in any large body of. people gathered to- 
gether as in an army, and this must be kept in check even if it 
cannot be entirely extirpated by the fear of reprisals. Pains and 
penalties must be decreed both as the justifiable retribution for the 
flagrant violation of essential regulations and as salutary warning 
to possible offenders. It is with the nature of these punishments, 
their feasibility and their adequacy to deter, that we have now to 
do. They are narrowed down practically to one, imprisonment, the 
universal panacea for crime, and this it is difficult to impose in a 
mobile army. The paraphernalia of bolts and bars and boundary 
walls, cannot be improvised or carried to and fro, while the modi- 
fications of it, and the bastard imitations of it as put in force, cannot 
but be generally inefficacious. 

We have to thank the growth of humane ideas that the old 
practices so bloodthirsty and cruel have, for the most part, disap- 
peared. The qualifications necessary for these are some indications 
of a revival of the lesser kinds of secondary punishment. We have 
heard of unauthorized methods tried and practiced, nevertheless, 
which are rather retrograde in their character. There is, for 
instance, the “spread-eagle,” by which men are “picketed out,” 
fastened down to the ground and kept there, with limbs extended 
at full length for hours until the agony becomes excruciating; the 
“log,” the old custom of attaching a heavy weight to the offender's 
leg, which becomes his unfailing companion on all occasions, is not 
unknown; nor the use of irons, hand-cuffs before or behind the 
back, shackles, body-belts and leg chains. It has been a frequent 
practice to tie a culprit to the tail of a baggage wagon or gun- 
limber, and so force him to keep pace with comrades on the line of 
march. Expedients, these, depending one and all upon the infliction 
of physical suffering, clumsy makeshifts at best, adopted for want 
of anything better at hand, and showing a poverty of invention 
inseparable, perhaps, from the situation. In the matter of capital 
" punishment—the extreme penalty of the law, that is to say—there 
has been a not unnatural reluctance to have recourse ‘to it. There 
were not wanting officers, however, of high rank and experience in 
South Africa, who would have willingly accepted the imposition of 
the death sentences in aggravated cases of military misconduct and 
strongly urged this view upon the authorities. It was their opinion 
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‘that if this stern and uncompromising measure had been meted out 
in the early days of the campaign to the mutinous soldier or negligent 
sentry, offenses: would surely have become very rare. Cruelty toa few 
would have been kindness to the many. As the experiment was never 
tried we cannot judge whether or not its results would have been 
salutary. It may, however, be pointed out that Draconian laws have 
never yet succeeded in diminishing, still less in stamping out, crime. 
There were never more offenses against the civil law than when capital 
felonies were most numerous, and to-day, when murder alone demands 
the requital of a life for a life, minor offenses are stifficiently met by 
the lesser punishments. Moreover, when death is too lightly ordered, 
there always arises an indisposition in courts to convict, and a mis- 
carriage of justice follows. 

Before looking further into the present aspect of the question, 
and the possible changes that may be introduced in the near future, it 
may be well to take a retrospective glance at military punishments 
and their evolution. In times past the military code was no less 
stern and uncompromising than the civil. Its action had at least the 
merit of extreme simplicity; it went straight to its work with a 
drastic directness that must have powerfully affected the minds of the 
ill-disposed. There was a finality about it that could not be disputed. 
Sentence of death was readily decreed and as promptly executed. 
Where offenses multiplied, and wholesale executions would have 
weakened the army numerically, decimation, the slaughter of every 
tenth man, was the rule, of the troops gambled for their lives by 
casting dice upon a drum-head, or drawing lots under the gallows- 
tree. Lesser. penalties, not capital, but physical, and causing pain 
with permanent degradation, were maiming, branding the cheek or 
forehead, boring the tongue or cutting the nose and ears. These last- 
named were retained upon the military statute book until the reign 
of Queen Anne. The “strappado” was a devilish device by which 
a delinquent was hoisted on high by a rope fastened to his arms, and 
then dropped down with a sudden jerk that often dislocated his 
shoulders. Hanging by the thumbs, sometimes called “picketing,” 
was also practiced; while the body was raised to such a height, and 
no more that its whole weight rested on one toe, and that again on a 
sharp-pointed spike. An intolerable burden of many muskets was 
laid upon the bent back for varying terms, according to the enormity 
of the offense. To “ride the wooden horse” was to be mounted on 
a razor-edge, with weights fastened to the extremities. This instru- 
ment was formed by nailing together a couple of planks at a sharp 
angle and supporting them on a movable stand or platform. The 
culprit was made to “ride” on this with a musket at each foot 
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“at the relief of the guard,” or “whenever there was a field day of the 
regiments in garrison.” Running the gantlet, or “gantelope,” was as 
old as the Cromwellian army, and it is thus described in an army order 
about 1649: The culprits (who had been guilty of blasphemy as well 
as deer stealing) were to be “stripped naked from the waist upward 
and a lane made of half the Lord General’s regiment of foot and half 
Colonel Pride’s, with every man a cudgel in his hand. They were to 
be run through in this posture so that every soldier might have a 
stroke at their naked backs, breasts or arms, wherever it might alight.” 
The provost marshal was to provide the rods and have the first stroke. 
The “gantlet” survived till late in the eighteenth century a regiment, 
one or more, formed six parallel ranks at open order, facing inwards, 
and the culprit, naked to the waist, was led up and down between them, 
preceded by a sergeant with a reversed sharp-pointed halberd held 
against the. offender’s breast so as to fix the pace. 

‘Corporal punishment was the natural product of a period when 
eyery officer and non-commissioned officer had the power to “strike to 
the ground or kill.” Disobedience, gross insubordination might be 
punished summarily ; the sergeant might use his halberd,the officer his 
baton, while a corporal “must only beat with a musket rest.” At one 
time it was the business of the regimental hangman, and the existence 
of such a functionary shows what ideas prevailed, but it passed in due 
course into the hands of the drummers. By degrees, flogging became 
the sole means of enforcing discipline, and for a couple of centuries 
the “cat” reigned supreme in the British army. Its application was 
incessant, often capricious and uncalled-for, at times so brutal and 
inhuman that the victims were utterly broken down by it. The 
military records of those days are full of revolting details; we read 
of men flogged for moving a finger on parade, for a dirty button, for 
a crooked answer, of others brought back to the halberds again and 
again to undergo the uncompleted tale of one, two, even three 
thousand lashes. Generals who earned high honors by their achieve- 
ments were yet ruthless in their maintenance of discipline by this 
savage means; Crauford, of the famous Light Division, halted his 
troops on the retreat to Corunna, and while actually in touch with 
the enemy, to try offenders by drum-head court-martial, and to flog 
them then and there. Yet there were those who dared to call the 
code that prescribed such punishments “a well regulated, moderate 
and humane system.” 

Happily, public sentiment grew more and more strongly opposed 
to such barbarous and degrading methods. As far back as 1811 great 
indignation had been aroused by the frequency and severity of corporal. 
punishment, and a clause was inscribed in the Mutiny Act that year 
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giving courts-martial a discretion of substituting imprisonment for 
the lash if they saw fit. Early as 1824 Mr. Hume moved for the 
abolition of flogging in the army. A year or two later Sir John Hob- 
house raised a strong protest against it, and at last in 1830 corporal 
punishment was limited by Act of Pafliament to graver offenses, and 
the more venial were dealt with by relegation to a black hole, or 
absolutely dark cell, of which one or more were constructed in every 
barrack or to a common jail. Many years were to elapse before 
complete abolition, and the “cat” still survives to this day in military 
prisons, where it may be ordered under certain safeguards for mutiny 
or incitement to mutiny, or gross personal violence to an officer or 
servant of the prison. The campaign against flogging was, neverthe- 
less, continuously waged, although in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons in 1834, when the subject was revived, some significant figures 
were adduced to show that, limitations notwithstanding, this punish- 
ment was still frequent. It was, however, steadily decreasing, and the 
figures for the four years immediately preceding showed 665, 646, 
483, and 370 cases of infliction. It was at this time that Sir Charles 
Grey in a speech remarked that a medical officer attended at a 
flogging “not to assuage pain or relieve suffering, but to find the 
extreme limit of human endurance.” 

The movement towards abolition was now advanced by a con- 
sistent attempt to substitute another penalty—that of imprisonment. 
The use of the common jail for the coercion of recalcitrant soldiers 
had been permissive for many years, but objections had very properly 
been raised to mixing the members of an honorable profession, to 
which they were to return, with the criminal classes in durance vile. 
In 1845, special military prisons were instituted for offenders against 
the military code, and a course of treatment devised by a committee 
of military officers, in 1842, was put in force. This was a time 
when there was much talk of prison reform, and the new principle of 
separate or cellular confinement had been accepted, and was given 
effect in the recently constructed “Model” prison, of Pentonville. 
Soldiers were not subjected to this solitary confinement, but passed 
their sentences in association by night and day. Punishment, the 
main idea, was inflicted by loss of liberty, a harsh, unsparing disci- 
pline, strictly limited and unattractive diet, with daily labor of an 
irksome and unintelligent kind. The brutal, heart-breaking physi- 
cally injurious exercise known as shot drill was general; the lifting, 
carrying a certain distance, piling or putting down a heavy round 
shot was the universal rule, varied by the monotonous operations of 
picking oakum and breaking stones. It will be readily perceived 
that such a system produced deterioration ; the individual who went 
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through it inevitably lost weight and-health and military efficiency. 
Too often it became necessary to pass the discharged military pris- 
oner straight into hospital to recover strength, and then to drill and 
instruct him afresh. It cost a good deal to punish military crime. 
The latest method was but a small gain upon the old; injury, both 
moral and physical, was as certain and little less damaging than under 
the regime of the lash. 

Corporal punishment, it will be understood, did not now entirely 
disappear. It was still reserved for employment in the worst cases, 
and as the only feasible penalty in the field. There are those, albeit 
with bated breath, who would advocate its reintroduction under 
active service conditions, such as have been mentioned already, but 
it would not, of course, be tolerated by public opinion. Flogging 
gradually died out, yet the conduct of the army did not improve. 
It was felt about 1868, that the existing methods were unsatisfactory. 
Serious offenses, to judge by the numbers arraigned before courts- 
martial and sentenced to imprisonment, were on the increase. Thus, 
in that year the total of such sentences was 12,492, in an army of 
84.979 men, showing a percentage of 14.7 as against 5.5 in 1898, the 
last normal year before the war. Inquiry was instituted, therefore, 
and the Royal Commission on Courts-Martial, in 1869, was of opinion 
that the penalty of imprisonment had not been inflicted with suffi- 
ciently deterrent effect. It was decreed, therefore, in 1872 that the 
discipline of the military prisons should be more closely associated 
to that of the civil, and that the last prison Act (1865) should be ex- 
actly followed. Strict cellular separation became the rule, the diet- 
aries were much the same, the labor and the discipline. The good 
effect was shown immediately by a noticeable fall in the percentage, 
which dropped, in 1869, to 10.3, and the next year to 8.1. It should 
be stated, however, that this no doubt followed partly from orders 
issued, limiting the recourse to courts-martial, and even with this 
reduction the number of cases again rose, so that, in 1878, the per- 
centage was 10.9, and the next year 11.3. 

For more than a quarter of a century the treatment of military 
offenses was approximated to, if not made exactly identical with, that 
of civil crime. The soldier was held as an ordinary prisoner; there 
has been the old disregard—if anything intensified and developed— 
for the maintenance of physical fitness, the absence of all military 
exercises, the same round of uninteresting labor, the same humiliat- 
ing and degrading prison garb, the same scant diet; one beneficial 
reform was, however, introduced—that of keeping the military prison 
exclusively for the soldier sentenced; all men to be discharged igno- 
miniously were relegated to the civil jails. But by the Army Act 
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of 1889 a step in the opposite direction was made, due partly to short 
accommodation, partly to ill-judged economy, and powers were taken 
to commit soldiers still serving to these same civil prisons, following 
the old indefensible custom of classifying and associating them with 
the worst criminal offenders. This practice, unhappily, still obtains. 
The exigencies of space caused by the increased demands made by 
our larger numbers of embodied men has within the last year necessi- 
tated the direct committal to civil jails of some 20,000 enlisted sol- 
diers, who will in due course return to the colors to complete their 
engagements. An average number of 700 or 800 men are thus under- 
going hard labor sentences under criminal conditions for purely 
military offenses. 

It is greatly to the credit of those charged with the superior con- 
trol of military prisons that since 1898 very different measure has 
been meted out to the soldier inmate of a purely military prison. The 
first consideration is to preserve his military character. He wears his 
own uniform, and not the distinctive prison dress; he takes with him 
various articles of equipment—other than side-arms, rifle; or en- 
trenching tools—a very large portion of his time is occupied in drills 
and gymnastic exercises tending to muscular development, while 
constant parades encourage him to feel a pride in his personal appear- 
ance. All the old demoralizing occupations have disappeared—the 
crank that ground air, the shot drill with its hateful iteration of use- 
less effort have disappeared and have been replaced by industrial 
employments, such as bed-making, mailbag making, and various 
handicrafts. Under such conditions there is no impairment of effi- 
ciency, all the influences are for good; those subjected to them im- 
prove physically and mentally. It is claimed, and with reason, that 
the soldier who has been consigned for his sins to a military prison, 
issues from it chastened, but destined to be a better man all round. 

The reports upon this latest type by custodians and superiors are 
eminently satisfactory. One prison medical officer draws a forcible 
contrast between the old and new. “Formerly the prisoners were 
pale and anemic, with haggard, drawn countenances, and depressed 
look. Now, thanks to the drill and other occupations performed in 
the open air, these have disappeared, replaced by a proper military 
spirit * * All are fit to pass into the fighting line.” A governor 
says “the present system has an upward tendency to improve the phy- 
sique of the prisoners as soldiers. On the whole the morale of the 
prison has been raised, and instead of slinking, depressed inmates, 
with no self respect, we have smart, active men who respect the uni- 
form they wear. The general tone has been raised; in fact, the men 
now understand they are soldiers—not criminals. The change for the 
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better in the appearance, in the bearing, and in the conduct of a mili- 
tary offender in a military prison is very marked,” says the Inspector- 
General, Colonel Garsia, C.B., in his last public report. It is plain we 
have gained the great end, or nearly approached it, of all prison treat- 
ment, the amelioration of the subject by processes that are at once 
severe and humane, and at the same time deterrent to possible 
offenders. 

Prison systems, if we are to believe recorded experience, cannot 
be depended upon in their action as affecting crime—the best will 
not certainly diminish it, while the worst will not necessarily stimulate 
and increase it. In any case that now in force, as just detailed, has 
not been long enough in operation to warrant any definite deductions. 
Yet it would not be difficult to show a progressive improvement in 
orderliness and good behavior. The virtues of sobriety, steadiness, 
obedience, are more and more largely exhibited in the army year after 
year, and convincing statistics may be quoted in proof thereof. Since 
1881 there has been a continuous diminution in the numbers sen- 
tenced for misconduct, both for offenses so serious as to come under 
the cognizance of courts-martial, and the lesser punished by com- 
manding officer’s award. Looking down these figures we find that 
where, in 1881, the percentage of courts-martial sentences was 10.5, 
it fell the following year to 10.2, then to.9.2, and so downward steadily 
till, in 1897 and 1898 it was no more than 5.3, with a slight upward 
movement afterwards. In the matter of minor punishments there 
was more fluctuation. The percentage in 1881 was 144.9, and in 1884 
and 1885 it had risen to 173.1 and 175; but after these years the figures 
dropped rapidly, and in 1896 it was no more than 100.7; but it again 
rose slightly, and in 1900 showed at 118.7. The advance in the most 
recent years is, no doubt, explained by the more mixed and undis- 
ciplined forces serving during the progress of the war. 

It must not be overlooked that while much military misconduct 
cannot fairly be counted crime, there is much crime so-called in the 
army which is not military. In the year 1900 there appear to have 
been i1,808 persons committed to military prisons at home and 
abroad. Very nearly half of this total number, or 5,227 in all, had 
been guilty of offenses held to be such by the civil law. Thus “dis- 
graceful conduct” is the soldier’s designation for thefts and frauds, 
and the whole range of wrongdoing, included in breaches of the 
obligation to serve. Desertion, absence without leave, offenses in 
relation to enlistment and fraudulent re-enlistment rob the army 
annually of some 5,000 men, a more or less permanent contin- 
gent of worthless persons predetermined to rob the State by false 
pretenses and other fraudulent acts. These men come and go con- 
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tinually, shameless and for the most part unrecognizable. Many 
of them have served previously, have enlisted, perhaps, several times, 
have deserted or have been discharged as incorrigible characters who 
disgrace the King’s uniform. But all the old safeguards against their 
re-enlistment have now been removed. Tenderness carried a little 
too far has led to the abolition of marking with “D.” or “B. C.” 
“deserter” or “bad character”; the recruiter can only trust to his 
memory or acumen to detect the condemned candidate who presents 
himself a second time, and although inquiries are made occasionally 
into antecedents, the answers are seldom sufficiently explicit to insure 
rejection. It is to be feared that a considerable number of recruits 
already belong to the great army of crime before they join the 
King’s ; that they very speedily relapse is to be seen in the numerous 
discharges with ignominy recorded in the returns. These amount 
annually to close upon a couple of thousand, and it is a fair inference 
that many of the subjects so treated were too readily, too lightly, 
accepted on enlistment. We have heard before now of pressure put 
upon recruiting officers to swell the returns, and doubtful material 
sometimes passes muster, as the later history of so many sufficiently 
proves. 

It has been constantly suggested to the military authorities that 
by adopting some of the methods of identification now generally 
accepted in other walks of life, the re-enlistment of the undesirable 
might be rendered impossible. Bertillonage, as it is called, has not 
found favor, on the plausible ground that it is not expedient to apply 
a process used for criminals to the members of an honorable profes- 
sion. The same argument, of course, affects the system of “finger 
prints,” which is now supposed to be more effective than measure- 
ments, but in both cases the sentiment is surely far-fetched, and the 
end in view more than justifies the means. There are at least no 
administrative difficulties in the way. If every recruit were sub- 
jected to the last-named process, which can be easily and quickly 
performed, and the result were forwarded to a central bureau where 
the whole of the “finger prints” were stored and classified, an answer 
would be forthcoming within twenty-four hours, showing conclusive- 
ly whether the individual was or was not known and recorded. In 
a couple of years a sufficient mass of details would be accumulated 
to serve to check fraudulent enlistment, which would soon become 
altogether impossible. One fruitful source of military crime would 
disappear. For the rest we must be content with existing methods 
until better can be devised. The adoption of “discipline corps” of 
regiments under a harsher code-condemned to serve in unpopular, 
even unwholesome stations, has been suggested, but the system is open 
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to grave objections, as seen abroad. The concentration of the ill- 
conducted is hardly a wise course; distance makes supervision diffi- 
cult, and many ugly stories are told of cruelty practiced upon the 
recalcitrant and presumably incorrigible. Our wisest method will be 
to work from the other end, to strive at the improvement of the 
material, and, so far as is possible, avoid the necessity for coercion. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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NAUTICAL PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 


“PROVERBS existed before books.” The learned Disraeli thus charac- 
terized these crystallizations of popular thought. Notwithstanding 
his assertion that they are no longer used, it is a fact that, in many 
countries, proverbs and maxims are still greatly in vogue. They form 
an important department of literature, and frequently contain, in the 
most condensed space, whole volumes of wise thoughts. 

Among the subjects illustrated by this popular wisdom, none are 
more interesting than those relating to the sea. The sententious say- 
ings that refer to the sailor, the element on which he lives, and the 
floating home which he occupies, are remarkable for their aptness, 
the information they give, and for their diversity and variety. We find 
them in nearly every land, more especially among the civilized Euro- 
peans who have for centuries lived by the sea, which often furnished 
them a means of existence. 

Many of these proverbs refer to the dangers of the “vasty deep.” 
If we may trust the poets and chroniclers, all antiquity seems to have 
feared the sea, which was to them abundantly provided with monsters 
and imaginary dangers, in addition to its real shoals and treacherous 
currents. It was l‘ttle better in the Middle Ages, and even in modern 
times, as these proverbs show, the sea is regarded as the most danger- 
ous of all things. “No man will be a sailor,” said Dr. Johnson, “who 
has contrivance enough to get himself into jail.” 

Dr. Johnson was, however, a landsman, while many of the follow- 
ing expressions are the opinions of sea-faring people. “He who 
trusts himself on the sea is either a fool, or he is poor, or he wants 
to die.” This Gallicism is no stronger than the following saying, by 
the maritime Dutchmen,—‘“Better on the heath with an old cart, than 
at sea with a new ship.” “Better walk poor than to sail rich,” 
says the Spaniard, and in the same spirit his Italian neighbor re- 
sponds, “Praise the sea, but stay on shore.” Another maritime 
nation, the Danish, gives us this strong opinion: “One penny is better 
on land than ten at sea.” German woodsmen say, “The sea has no 
branches (to cling to), therefore it is better to stay on shore,” and the 
French rustics agree with them,—“Admire the sea as much as you 
will, but don’t stir from the cow-sheds.” The Arab fears the sea as 
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much to-day as he did in the fifteenth century, when he thought the 
hand of Satan would arise from the “Sea of Darkness” to seize his 
frail bark. “It is better,” says he, “to hear the belching of the camel 
than the prayers of the fish;” and he further outlines the dangerous 
nature of the element when he says, “The sea has a tender stomach, 
but a head hard as wood.” . A facetious work a century old has it 
thus: “The ship is a fool, for it moves continually ; the sailor is a fool, 
for he changes his mind with every breeze; the water is a fool, for it 
is never still; the wind is a fool, for it blows without cay: Let us 
make an end at once of navigation.” 
A well-known proverb tells us, “He who would learn to pray, 
should go to sea;” and another in vogue among the maritime and 
adventuresome Dutch reads, “He who does not venture upon the 
sea, knows not what God is.” 
The Russians say, “When you walk, pray once; when you go to 
sea, pray twice ; when you go to be married, pray three times.” 
This wide-spread fear of the watery element is well shown in an 
antique Greek epigram, done into quaint English by Thomas Kendall: 
“Shun thou the seas, which breed unease, 
And quiet live on lande, 

If thou desire in happy healthe 
To flourish long and stande. 

Long life the lande doth alwaies sende, 
The seas make shorte our yeares; 


Upon the seas are seldom seene 
Old men with hoarie heares.” 


The dangerous character of the sea, and of the sailor’s calling, is 
fully set forth in a more extended case of proverbs and sayings. “The 
sea makes some rich, others poor,” says a Provengal adage, and an 
Armorican proverb expresses the same idea,—“Work with me, 
and I will nourish you; look out for me, or I will drown you.” 
A Turkish saying reads, “When one falls into the sea, he stays there ;” 
and another warns us, “Trust not the discourse of the great, the du- 
ration. of a calm at sea, the lucidity of the fleeting day, the vigor of 
thy horse, or the speech of woman.” The Chinese junk sailor ex- 
presses his sense of the danger of his calJing when he says, “The water 
that bears the ship is the same that engulfs it.” 

“Of birds nor of the ship, 
Of the serpent nor of young people, 
No one can know or say 
The way, says the sage.” 
This old sixteenth century verse expresses a similar want of confi- 


dence in the sea. 
The sea and the gentle sex are classed together in many proverbs 
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as dangerous to man. “The sea, fire, and, thirdly, a bad woman,” 
were the worst foes of the ancient Greeks, and the Italians say, “The 
sea, fire, and women, three bad things.” A Breton proverb goes still 
further in its severity: ‘However treacherous the sea, more treach- 
erous is woman.” Other proverbs about women in connection with 
the sea are these: “Give a woman luck, and cast her into the sea,” 
from the English, and another from an old English “Excellent Med- 
ley” reads, “Women are ships, and must be manned.” A German 
saying refers to an ungallant act: “All freight lightens, said the cap- 
tain, as he threw his wife overboard.” A Tamil proverb shows the 
liability of the sailor’s wife to share in his reverses: “The wife of the 
ship-master is in a lucky situation so long as the ship is safe; if it is 
lost, she must beg.” 

A beautiful sentiment is expressed in this Sanscrit sentence, “It 
is the poets, and not the ordinary men, who rejoice in beautiful poeti- 
cal expressions ; the influence of the rays of the moon swell the sea, 
but not the brook.” More generally known are these sayings that 
follow: “I have other fish to fry,” one says in declining a task; “A 
pretty kittle of fish,” says another, in designating a pretty bad mess. 
The “kittle” is the tackle of the fish-boom, which may easily get into 
a sad snarl. “There are other fish in the sea,” says the rejected 
suitor, “Mute as a fish,” “Dead as a herring,” “As uneasy as a fish 
out of water,” “To fish for compliments,” are among the best known 
figurative expressions referring to the finny tribe. “Very like a 
whale” we may refer at least to Shakespeare’s time (Hamlet iii. 2). 
“White as whalebone,” was coined when walrus ivory was taken for 
whale’s bone. “The shark flies the feather” is a sailor’s saying, indi- 
cating the fact that this voracious fish will not touch a bird. The use 
of the term “land-shark” is not confined to seamen by any means. 
Shakespeare makes use of another nautical expression in “Twelfth 
Night” (i. 8). “You may hoist sail” is the term commonly used. “To 
sail within the wind” is an apt figure indicating the keeping within the 
letter of the law. 

“You are both in the same boat” is said to a dissatisfied person on 
equal terms with some other. . Differences of opinion are well charac- 
terized in the Arab proverb, “The captain of a ship means one thing, 
the sailors another ;” and another saying is, “It is better to drown in 
the open sea, like a great ship, than in the oil of a little lamp, like a 
vile gnat.” A Turkish proverb says of an insatiable man, “If he went 
into the sea, he would dry it up.” Similarly, the unlucky Italian says, 
“If I went to sea, I wouid even find it dry.” To one in a hurry the 
Languedoc fisherman repeats, “The sea isn’t burning ;” and the Pro- 
vengal says to the man who is always saying “If—so and so,” “If the 
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sea boiled three hours, there would be, plenty of cooked fish;” and, 
similarly, a Creole proverb asserts, “If the sea boiled, the fish would 
be cooked.” “If the sea boiled,” says a Tamil query, “where would 
one go to find water to cool it?” The French sailor says of one who 
is deceived by a fancied resemblance, “He takes a sardine for a ship.” 
So the Dutch maiden, who lets a marriageable suitor escape, defends 
her conduct by the adage, “There are more ships coming than going ;” 
to which the wise response is made, “Ships wishing more freight stay 
in port.” The sea is to a Breton fisherman “a cow which gives down 
for us.” 

Maritime expressions, used metaphorically, are, in fact, very com-~- 
mon. We say a couple are “spliced,” a young man is the “mainstay” 
of his family, an intruder “puts his oar in,” the member from Way- 
back “steers through,” a man is “hard up,” sometimes “taken aback,” 
or has “the wind taken out of his sails,” a toper is “slewed,” a loafer 
“spins a yarn,” sometimes “tries the other tack,’’ and a ruler “steers 
the ship of state” through troublesome times. This last metaphor is 
extremely ancient, by the way. Horace refers to Rome as a ship at 
sea, and Plutarch says the Delphic oracle referred to Athens in the 
same way. A Tamil saying embodies a like metaphor,—“The soul is 
the ship, reason is the helm, the oars are the soul’s thoughts, and 
truth is the port.” An old collection of English proverbs contains this 
one: “The tongue is the rudder of our ship.” A Malay maxim says, 
“The boat which is swamped at sea may be bailed out, but the ship- 
wreck of the affections is final.” Aristophanes, Plautus, and others 
use an expression which comes down to us as an English saw,—“To 
row one way, and look another.” An old English proverb (1614) 
was, “It is not good to have an oar in every one’s boat.” Heywood, 
an old epigrammatist, uses this phrase: 

“Fyre in the one hande and water in the tother, 
The makebate beareth between brother and brother ; 
She can wynk on the yew and wery the lam, 
She maketh earnest matter of every flym-flam; 
She must have an ore in every man’s barge.” 

Coming back to the more strictly nautical proverbs, there is an old 
sailor’s saying, “What comes by starboard goes by larboard.” This is 
paralleled by the maxim, “That which comes by the ebb goes by the 
flood.” “Count the waves of the sea,” says an Arab writer ; “those 
which come are more numerous than those which go.” Another 
speaks: “Some one commenced to count the waves of the sea, and 
failed in the count; there are, said he, above all chances, more coming 
than going.” 

Several proverbs foreshadow the probable destiny of the sailor. An 
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old French one reads, “There is never so good a sailor as may not 
perish ;” and a saying current near L’Orient is, “At the day of judg- 
ment, there will be one dead man more in the sea than on land.” 
“Every ship,” say the maritime Venetians, “makes water,—this one 
amidship, that one at the bow, that one in the pump-well.” 

A Persian saying runs thus: “If the paper boat does not upset to- 
day, it may to-morrow.” “Here,” says a Turkish adage, “great ships 
have been sunk; what do you do with your little skiff?” 

Another class of proverbs refers to the dangers of navigation, to 
the conduct or character of the sailor, or to seamanship, and it is a very 
interesting collection. Starting out with the well-known saying, 
“Sailors have charmed lives,” we still keep in. mind the French 
caution, “In traveling, go by sea, but creep close to the shore.” Good 
advice is given in the English maxim, “Being at sea, sail; being on 
land, settle.” “To haul on the ropes is incumbent on the boatman’’ 
is the Arab idea of nautical duty ; and another proverb from the same 
source declares that, “The sailor only thinks of God the day of the 
tempest.” With more truth, a Venetian adage reads, “The storm is 
reflected in the sailor’s countenance.” “The sailor,” says Propertius, 
“speaks of the sea, the plowman of his bulls.” What a deal of neglect 
is manifest in the saying from Nice, “The seaman—touch his hand, 
and turn your back upon him!” Somewhat obscure is the meaning 
of an old English proverb: “A seaman, if he carries a millstone, will 
have a quail out of it.” Wisdom and prudence are ever at a premium 
at sea. An old French saying is, “He who sends a mean man to sea 
will get neither fish nor salt ;” and a Sicilian maxim avers that, “When 
the silly go to sea, the sea will be drained of all its fish.” A Spanish 
proverb runs, “When the corsair promises masses and candles, it goes 
ill with the galley; and there are two striking English apothegms 
concerning the same nautical gentry. “One pirate gets nothing of 
another but a cask,” says one of these; and the other runs, “Pirates 
make cheap pennyworths of their pillage.” 

As regards navigation, we have a host of sayings. “Who fears 
wind and water, let him not go to sea,” is a wise Venetian proverb, 
and two old English maxims are cast in the same spirit: “He that 
will not sail till all dangers are over, must never put to sea.” “He 
that will not sail till he have a full fair wind, will lose many a voyage.” 
“He who is at sea,” says a French proverb, “cannot have the winds 
he wishes ;” and a Dutch maxim is like it,—‘He that is at sea does 
not have the winds in his hands.” “It is not in the pilot’s power to 
prevent the wind from blowing,” is an old English adage; and another 
is, “You cannot sail as you would, but as the wind blows.” This is 
paralleled by the Arab saying, “The wind blows not as the sailors 
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wish.” “Unless you have the wind astern,” says a Venetian proverb, 
“you must know how to navigate ;” and another adds, “With a good 
wind, all know how to sail.” An English saying is much like this: 
“In a calm sea, every man is a pilot.” ‘Hoist your sail when the 
wind is fair” is the practical injunction of another; and a French 
maxim reads, ‘As the wind, so the sail;’’ and another more explicitly 
says, “Set your sail according to the wind.” An Arab saying is pecu- 
liar: “The wind and the sea fight; now, say the ships, ’tis we who 
suffer the most.” “To a rotten ship, every wind is contrary” is an 
Italian aphorism, paralleled by the Danish proverb, “Every wind is 
against a leaky ship;” and by the English, “To a shattered ship every 
breeze is a gale.” Another quaint Arab saying reads, “When one 
becomes captain of a ship, he sometimes wishes to blow in his own 
horns for a wind,” illustrating the well-known. sailor habit of “whis- 
tling for a breeze.” An equally curious Turkish proverb is, “If the 
waves of the Mediterranean should not break, or if those of the Black 
Sea should break, no ship could navigate.” ‘What fear would he have 
of the waves of the sea who had Noah for a pilot’ would not reassure 
a modern sailor greatly. “Every one turns aside the storm to some 
other ship,” says an old French writer. “Even the sea, great as it is 
grows calm” is the fact embodied in an Italian proverb. 

Some of these sayings condense practical information on seaman- 
ship. A Venetian proverb reads, “A large ship needs much water ;” 
and a Russian, “For a great ship,.a long voyage.’ The Italian saying, 
“Where the ship can go the brigantine can go,” teaches that he who 
can do great things may do little ones. Three Dutch maxims are 
practical—‘‘It is safest sailing within reach of the shore,” “It is 
good sailing with wind and tide,” and “It is good rowing with set 
sail.” A French saying is emphatically true: ‘It is easier to get away 
from the bank than from the bottom;” and we are further assisted 
by the Breton proverb, “The ship which does not mind her helm wil! 
mind the hidden rocks,” or, as the Cornish verse has it — 

“Who won’t be ruled by the rudder 

Must be ruled by the rock.” 
Although we may believe the Danish adage, “It is easier to sit at the 
helm in fine weather,” and may appreciate the force of the English 
saying, “He who can steer, need not row,” yet we must remember the 
injunction conveyed in the Dutch maxim, “The best pilots go ashore,” 
and must also remember that “When the rudder is gone, the ship will 
soon be wrecked,” and must likewise heed the Sicilian warning, “Too 
many pilots cast the ship away.” Several sayings parallel this. “li 
there are two captains in a ship,” says an Arab proverb, “the vessel 
will go to the bottom ;” and a Dutch maxim is, “It will not do to have 
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two mainmasts in a ship.” “If the sailors become too numerous, the 
ship will sink,” is another Arab aphorism. In a popular song from 
Lower Brittany the sailors say, “Here is a new ship where there are 
seven captains; if there were but one, it would run less risk of sink- 
ing.” We must be equally careful as to our shipmates, according to 
the Dutch proverb, “He that is embarked with the Devil must sail 
with him.” 

The Dutch maxim tells us truly, “Better lose the anchor than the 
whole ship.” Increased precaution is, however, recommended in a 
proverb dating from antiquity. In the French it reads, “Two anchors 
are useful to the ship;” while the German proverb has it, “A vessel 
rides more secure with two anchors than with one.’”’ Heywood, in his 
Epigrams (1562), thus says of it,— 

“Good riding with two anchors, men have told, 
For if one fail, the other will hold.” 


Truly, “The good seaman is known in bad weather,” as says the Italian 
maxim, and he must “Be as good a sailor as the ropes (are),” accord- 
ing to a French saying. The injunction from the same tongue, 
“Every one to his post, and the ship will be on an even keel,” has a 
seamanlike twang to it, while many believe another saying true,— 


“Good roller, good sailer.” The Dutchman believes that “The first 
in the boat has the choice of oars,” and an old English proverb reads, 
“A mariner must have his eyes on the rocks and sands, as well as on 
the North Star.” “Ships fear fire more than water” is another true 
adage, and it is easy to believe that “Many sands will sink a ship.” 
“Ill goes the boat without oars” is a proverb found in a collection as 
early as 1611, suggesting to us the poet’s lines,— 


“Ill fares the bark with tackle riven.” 


The Arabs have a curious saying, indicating the favoritism some- 
times shown by the autocratic captain,—*The captain loves thee, wipe 
thy hand upon the sail.”” There would seem to be no need for the 
Malay caution, “Do not embark in two boats, for you will be split 
and thrown upon your back.” The ungrateful passenger is well set 
forth in the quaint Arab sentence, “He gets his passage for nothing, 
and winks to the wife of the captain.” 

“From the boat we get to the ship” is a Dutch saying; and an 
Italian one tells us, “The ship dares not sail without the boat.” It 
would be well if it sailed with more boats. “Don’t judge of the ship 
from the land,” cautions the skillful Italian mariner, and the same one 
tells us, “Every port serves in a gale.” 

“All men row galley way,” says an old English adage. There 
were two ways of rowing. In one, the oar was pushed, the rower 
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standing up, like a raftsman with his sweep. In the other, the oar 
was pulled towards the rower, as in our ordinary boats. The expres- 
sion means that all men direct everything to their self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

“Go to the sea,” says an Italian proverb, “if you would fish well ;” 
but the Portuguese adage recommends caution,—“Not too much at 
sea, not too much on shore.” An old French author tells us “The 
freshest and sweetest fish comes from the saltest sea.” 

“Do good and cast it into the sea” is an Arab injunction; and a 
Turkish saying further adds, “If the fish ignore it,.God will know 
it.” These are like the biblical saying, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters.” 

A proverb found in the pages of Greek and Latin authors has 
been transferred to modern languages in more than one shape. The 
old form, which recurs again in the German, was, “He who has been 
twice shipwrecked, accuses Neptune foolishly ;’—or, modernized, “No 
one can complain of the sea who has been twice shipwrecked.” The 
French and Italian form of the same proverb is, “Wrongfully he com- 
plains of the sea who twice ventures upon it.” 

There is still another class of proverbs and maxims that relate to 
the sea, and at the same time to the weather. This class includes the 
well-known weather rhymes, as well as some other professional max- 
ims expressed in condensed form. Although well known to sailors, 
these may be new to some, and a few of them may fitly close this list. 
The appearance of the sky, the clouds, and the planets are of course 
guides to the sailor as to the coming weather. 

Sailors fully believe that “The full moon eats clouds,” and a circle 
or halo about it is especially ominous: 

“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see.” . 
Calais sailors express it thus: 
“Circle round the moon, 
Sailors go aloft full soon.” 
A Breton proverb qualifies this: 


“Never a circle to the moon 

Should send your topmasts down; 
But when it is around the sun, : 
With all the masts it must be done.” 


The same applies to the equally well-known sayings about the 
wind and rain. This, as usually heard, reads, 


“With the rain before the wind, 

Your topsail halliards you must mind; 
But when the wind’s before the rain, 
You may hoist your topsails up again.” 
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For the boat-sailor, this is modified: 


“When rain comes before wind, 
Halliards, sheets, and braces mind; 
When wind comes before rain, 
Soon you may make sail again.” 
Both are improvements on the original English saying,— 


“Tf the rain comes before the wind, 
Unfurl your topsails and take them in; 
If the wind comes before the rain, 
Lower your topsails and hoist them again.” 
A practical precept is embodied in the maxim,— 
“When the wind shifts against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run.” 
Another is not less practical,— 


“Winds at night are always bright, 
But winds in the morning, sailors take warning.” 


The adage with regard to a “blow” is sententious: 
“Long foretold, long last ; 
Short notice, soon past.” 

The seaman watches the “glass” with great anxiety, and has several 
proverbs about it; one of these is,— 

“When the glass is low, 
Look out for a blow; 
When it rises high, 
Let all your kites fly.” 

A caution is given in the lines,— 


“First rise after very low 
Indicates a stronger blow.” 


Or,— 
“When rise comes after low, 
Squalls expect, and clear blow.” 


With regard to the prognostications furnished by birds, we have a 
few current sayings. A Scotch rhyme runs,— 


“Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand, 
It’s never good weather when you're on the land.” 


And another: 
“When sea-birds fly to land, 


A storm is at hand.” 
A saying not so well known runs thus: 
“When men-of-war birds fly high, it is a sign of a clear sky; 
When they fly low, prepare for a blow.” 
There are also a number of proverbs concerning fish, but they do 
not relate exclusively to the sea, and are of little interest to the sailor. 
By the late F. S. Bassett, 


Lieutenant, U.S.N. 
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Readers of the “United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 

‘ing; in short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


NEW WAR MATERIAL. 


DOUBLE GUNS AND DOUBLE TURRETS— 
KRUPP LONG RECOIL FIELD CARRIAGES 
—SMALL-ARM PROJECTILES IN THE 
LATE WARS. 

Tue firm of Schneider & Co., Le 
Creusot, has made a double gun, or 
one in which two 15-centimetre (6- 
inch) guns are placed close together 
on a common cradle on a centre-pivot 
carriage. Both guns are elevated and 


depressed simultaneously, require only - 


one elevating arc and only one man 
for elevating or depressing, but can 
be fired either separately or together. 
The two breech-blocks are opened or 
closed simultaneously by one move- 
ment and swing out right and left, 
so as not to interfere with each other. 
One man is all that is required for 
this work. 

The first warship to be armed with 
the double gun was the Chilean Capi- 
tan Pratt, launched at La Seyne in 
1890. She had eight 12-centimetre 
guns in pairs. Canet was at that time 
director of the Seyne works, which 
were afterward, in 1897, acquired by 
Schneider & Co., the subsequent pro- 
ducts of the combined works being 
designated as Schneider-Canet. Canet 
remained as director of artillery. 
This same mounting of double guns 
was afterward applied in the French 
and Russian navies in the Jauregui- 








berry, the Sebastopol, the Poltava and 
the Petropavlosk. 

In this older form, however, the 
guns had separate cradles and could 
be elevated and depressed independ- 
ently, although the under carriage was 
common to both. 

The advantages of the new system 
are economy of weight and space, re- 
duction in weight and cost of armor 
protection, more rapid service and 
with fewer cannoneers; one good shot 
may be followed at once by another. 

Although admitting the advantages 
of field guns rigid in position and of a 
high rate of fire, Krupp has recently 
constructed types of rapid-fire guns 
with long recoil. These comprise car- 
riages with two cylinders and three 
models of carriages with one cylinder. 

The question of the physical (in- 
dividual) material and moral effect of 
small-calibre projectiles is still under 
discussion by the military world. 

Considering first the individual 
physical effects, it may be stated that 
the results of recent campaigns lead 
to the following conclusions: 

In the Chitral war of 1891 the in- 
adequacy of the British 7.7 millimetre 
was made evident. 

In Cuba the Spanish 7-millimetre 
proved inferior to the larger calibre 
of the insurgents. 

During the Spanish-American War 
the same weapon showed the same 
relative inferiority. 

In the Chino-Japanese War the sur- 
geons unanimously testified to the 
inferiority of the 8-millimetre Moura- 
ta gun as compared with the larger 
calibre weapon. 
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Finally, in the war in South Africa 
the low percentage of killed and seri- 
ously wounded and the large number 
of the British wounded rapidly re- 
turned to duty. Prof. Treves holds 
that the Mauser and the Lee-Metford 
are inferior in this respect to the 
Martini-Henry, and Surgeon-Major 
J. Alvernhe believes the proportion of 
men only slightly wounded is greater 
with the small-calibre guns, especially 

_the Lee-Metford. 

Now, as regards moral effect, the 
small-calibre gun has undoubted ad- 
vantages. Wounds of the internal or- 
gans invariably incapacitate, and as 
such wounds may be produced up to 
3,800 yards, the superiority of the new 
weapon over the old is evident. 
Moreover, the force of penetration 
and the flatness of the trajectory en- 
ables a single projectile to put several 
men out of action and to reach men 
beyond the range of the old gun. 
Adding to this the greater number of 
projectiles now carried, the increased 
rate of fire, etc., it is apparent that 
the same number of rifles can now 
put a greater number of the enemy 
out of action than formerly. 


The fact that the ratio of killed to 
wounded in recent campaigns has not 
materially changed is another indica- 
tion that the new gun is not inferior 
to the old in man-killing power. In 
the Spanish-American, as well as in 
the South African War this ratio is 
still 1 to 4, as it was in 1870 and in the 
Napoleonic wars. 

In conclusion it may; therefore, be 
accepted as’ a fact that the useful 
effect has not been altered; that the 
wounds not mortal heal more rapid- 
ly; that the power to stop individuals 
is reduced. 

In consequence of this last effect it 
has been proposed to increase the 
calibre, but the consensus of opin- 
ion is that 8 millimetres is sufficient, 
but a considerable reduction below 
that is not advisable. 
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THE BRACCIALINI RANGE FINDER—MA- 
CHINE GUNS AND THEIR USE IN WAR. 


Tueelectrical range finder of Major 
Braccialini of the Italian Army has 
recently been tested on the grounds 
of the works of William Armstrong 
& Co., at Pozzuoli, near Naples. The 
trials were very comprehensive and 
were conducted in the presence of a 
commission composed of Lieut.-Gen. 
Torretta and Capt. Righi of the artil- 
lery, and there were also present Ma- 
jor Jousselin of the French Army and 
Lieut. Ducci of the Italian Navy. 

A torpedo boat was placed at the 
disposal of Major Braccialini, and this 
was used as the moving target during 
the five days’ trials. 

The personnel at the instruments 
comprised men who had never before 
seen them and knew nothing of their 
mode of action or their method of use. 

Observers who had never had any 
previous practice with the instrument 
could readily determine twenty-two 
successive times the range and azimuth 
of the torpedo boat, which traversed 
1 kilometre toward the apparatus in 
4 minutes and 42 seconds (about 8.5 
miles an hour). 

The height of the instrument (on 
account of the rise and fall of the 
tide) was not known to any greater 
accuracy than about 0.25 metre, which 
would involve an error of 1 per cent. 
with a 50-metre base. The ranges ac- 
tually read off differed from the true 
ranges ordinarily by from I to 1.5 per 
cent. only. Hence, even with so short 
a base as 50 metres, the results were 
very satisfactory. The maximum 
error at 6,000 metres was 5 per cent. 

In other tests the torpedo boat with 
a mean speed of 13 knots, at a range 
of 2,500 metres, rapidly changed po- 
sition, but the range finder was easily 
able to follow it, and, in fact, never 
lost the target, although changes of 
45 degrees a minute were made. It 
is therefore evident that a torpedo 
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boat of 30 knots at 1,000 metres can- 
not escape the range finder. 

Capt Righi, who had never before 
read the instrument, required from 
the command “Ready” to the com- 
mand “Fire” an average of 40.9 


seconds, but an experienced observer 
can readily accomplish this in 20 sec- 
The range was about 6,000 


onds. 
metres. 

The tests thus made proved entirely 
satisfactory; in fact, no other range 
finder has shown the same degree of 
rapidity and accuracy. 


THE Rey lance boat is designed to 
serve as an improvised means of 
transporting troops across streams, es- 
pecially cavalry. Whenever a body 
of this latter arm comes to a stream 
without a bridge, ferry or ford in the 
vicinity it must either swim over and 
then ride all day wet through, or make 
a wide detour, or wait for the bridge 
train to come up. This, however, takes 
time, and interferes with the mobility 
of the arm, often its most valuable 
quality. 


The German cavalry is armed with 


the lance, and this weapon is used in 
the construction of the boat, together 
with short, light connecting pieces, 
forming a framework over which can- 
vas is stretched. One boat has buoy- 
ancy enough to carry all the men that 
can get into it, and two combined are, 
of course, of greater stability, and 
can be put together in less than six 
minutes. By the time part of the men 
have unsaddled the rest can have the 
boats ready for crossing. The material 
for two boats can’ be carried on one 
pack-horse, and he can follow the 
cavalry patrol anywhere. 

A number combined may be used to 
transport larger bodies (up to sixty 
men), and the boats can also be used 
to construct pontoon bridges for in- 
fantry. Of course, the lances can be 
again used as weapons after crossing 
the stream. 
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THE new Russian field gun, which 
has been designated “3-inch rapid-fire 
gun, model 1900,” was manufactured 
originally at the Putilow works, 
where 1,000 pieces were built. Now 
that the piece has been definitely 
adopted, the other works at St. 
Petersburg and Obuchow are also 
called into requisition. 

Its calibre is 7.6 cm. (3 inches), 
and, therefore, differs from the Ger- 
man or French guns by but I mm. 
The tube alone weighs 360 kg. (792 
pounds), the piece complete 1,720 kg. 
(3,784 pounds), about the same as 
the German pieces. 

The carriage is constructed on the 
Engelhardt system, with elastic ground 
brake and a folding spade. The point- 
ing can be done so rapidly that in 
fifty minutes’ firing three or four 
changes of target can be made without 
any interruption of the firing. Ten 
shots a minute can be fired. The 
muzzle velocity is over 610 metres 
(2,001.6 foot seconds). The shrap- 
nel weighs 6.15 kg. (13.63 pounds), 
and contains 300 10-gramme hard-lead 
bullets. The limber carries thirty-six 
rounds. 

The harness and saddle of each 
horse weigh 140 kg. (308 pounds), 
but extensive experiments on this sub- 
ject, and on ammunition packing and 
its supply, are to be made during the 
next grand fall manceuvres. 


DuRING the past two years mounted 
machine-gun companies have been in- 
troduced into several armies, notably 
into that of Switzerland, and their 
proper organization and tactical use 
have been a matter of considerable 
discussion. 

The purpose of these companies is 
to increase the fire effect of cavalry. 
The latest proposition, therefore, is to 
make them an intrinsic part of the 
cavalry squadron, and the first squad- 
ron of each cavalry regiment would 
then be organized thus: Seven 
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officers, 25 non-commissioned officers, 
12 mechanics, trumpeters, etc., 106 
cavalrymen, 4 gunners, 8 cannoneers, 
7 train soldiers, with 4 Maxim guns, 
2 ammunition wagons, 3 provision 
and baggage wagons, 1 forge; requir- 
ing 168 saddle horses, 8 pack horses, 
and 14 draught horses. 

The necessity for increased fire ef- 
fect of cavalry was felt even in the 
Franco-German war of 1870, and it 
was then proposed to attach infantry 
to the cavalry, but the present idea of 
attaching mounted machine-gun com- 
panies serves the same purpose, and 
at the same time preserves the mo- 
bility of the cavalry. Historical ex- 
amples prove and the best authorities 
conclude that these companies can 
only be of advantage to the cavalry 
and in no sense a hindrance. They 
make no changes in the tactics of 
cavalry, require no special handling, 
and merely raise the fire effect of the 
cavalry regiment. 


The new United States Navy rapid- 
fire guns are the 6-inch, 5-inch, and 
14-pounder. They are all 50-calibre, 
with high muzzle velocities, 3,023, 
2,990 and 3,000 foot seconds respec- 
tively. with projectiles weighing 100, 
60 and 14 pounds. The 5-inch, with a 
50-pound projectile, gives a muzzle 
velocity of 3,330 foot seconds. These 
remarkable results, probably the best 
yet obtained, are to be ascribed to the 
new smokeless powder of the navy, 
and the increased length of the piece 
—50 calibres.—New York Sun. 


TO MY DAUGHTER ON HER 


THIRD BIRTHDAY. 
By Caspar SCHENCK. 


THREE years old to-day, darling, 
Three years old to-day; 
And the little feet are not weary 
That have traveled three miles of 
the way. 
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For the sky was bright and sunny 
O’er the way that you have passed, 
And the path was strewn with flow- 
ers— 
But, darling, it cannot last. 


A few more years of sunshine, 
A few more miles of flowers, 
And then the path grows rugged, 
And the sky in anger lowers. 


I cannot save my darling 
From the grief that comes to all, 
I cannot shield my darling 
From the storms that will surely 
fall. 


But when the path grows rugged, 
And storms come thick and fast, 

Hold firmly to this rule, darling, 
And you'll come out safe at last. 


When the way’s beset by dangers, 
And clouds shut out the light, 
Remember the rule of the road, dar- 
ling, 
And always keep to the right. 


KIN TO POCAHONTAS. 


ONE OF HER DESCENDANTS TALKS IN- 
TERESTINGLY OF THE INDIANS. 

Gen. W. L. Cabell left for Mobile 
on his regular monthly trip to Hon- 
duras. Before leaving he was talking 
with a party of friends at the St. 
Charles and the conversation turned 
on the Indian and his future. “The 
Indian is fast passing away,” said 
Gen. Cabell, “and in a few years he 
will be no more. He cannot be civil- 
ized any more than he has been. The 
Indian will stand just so much civil- 
ization and no more. I remember 
when I was a lieutenant in the army 
and was building the post at Fort 
Arbuckle in 1855, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Black Beaver, one of 
their great chiefs. We were popular 
with the Indians and when they gave 
dances or ball games they used to 
invite us and we would always go. 
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One of the women had made me a 
hunting shirt with a red border or 
stripe on it, just like the shirts the 
Indians wear. I was very proud of 
it and wore it to the next big dance 
they had. Old Black Beaver looked 
at me for a long time and then he 
grunted: ‘Cabell, where did you get 
that shirt?’ I told him one of the 
women had made it for me. Then 
he grunted again: ‘It is mighty easy 
to make an Indian out of a white 
man, but you cannot make a white 
man out of an Indian.’ That is the 
whole matter in one sentence. We 
have been trying for more than fifty 
years to make white men out of the 
Indians ‘and we have failed. It is no 
use trying, because the thing is im- 
possible. 


“There are fewer Indians in the 
Territory now than most people think. 
A great many renegade whites have 
gone into that country and married 
the girls, and the consequence is the 
population is made up largely of half- 
breeds. And some of the half-breeds 
are cautious. They have inherited 
all the mean qualities of both races 
and very few of the good qualities of 
either race. * 

“Conditions in the Territory had 
to be changed. The dual government 
of tribal Legislatures and tribal courts 
and government officers and United 
States courts was an anomalous con- 
dition which could not long endure. 
Then the land question demanded 
settlement. The Indians owned all 
the land and they were forbidden by 
law to sell it. The consequence was 
that all of the towns which have 
sprung up in that section were at the 
mercy of Congress or the tribal Legis- 
latures. Merchants could lease the 
land occupied by their stores, but this 
was for only a limited period. They 
never knew when the leases expired; 
whether they were going to be able 
to secure the place again or not. 
This uncertainty has prevented the 
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devolpment of the country. It is‘a 
great agricultural section for the most 
part and has some of the finest virgin 
forests to be found in this country. 
As a cotton-growing country it is 
second only to Texas in the amount 
produced per acre, and when it is con- 
sidered that only a portion of the 
land is under cultivation the possi- 
bilities of the Territory as a produc- 
ing section can be appreciated. Under 
the new regime where the government 
takes the land from the Indians and 
guarantees the title the merchants 
have some guarantee. 

“Although the Indian has displayed 
little if any aptitude for business the 
half-breed is cunning and shrewd 
and is a great trader. Many of them 
have accumulated large fortunes. One 
of them owned all the land on which 
one of the largest towns is situated, 
and he has more than $1,000,000. 
Another one owned several coal 
mines, and he also is worth $1,000,000. 
The trader has been the Indian’s 
worst foe. When the government paid 
them for the Cherokee strip some 
$10,000,000 or more, the Indians were 
followed round by a horde of gam- 
blers and traders of all kinds. The 
Indian’s passion for gambling is well 
known, and before many days the 
gamblers and, traders had the money, 
and the Indian went back home as 
poor as he came. So outrageously 
was he swindled in some cases that 
the government refused to make the 
last payment as it had made the first 
one, and in a measure protected the 
red men from the sharks. When the 
Indians are paid for the lands all over 
the Territory they will not have it 
long. They will gamble it away or 
squander it for firewater and gaudy 
trinkets. In a few years they will be 
poor again. But they are just as hap- 
py poor as they are rich. They have 
been so long accustomed to depending 
on the government to keep them alive 
that if they ever had any feeling of in- 
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dependence it has left them. It has 
made no difference to them what their 
financial condition was, they could 
always appeal to Washington and get 
supplies, and they grow so lazy they 
absolutely would not cultivate the 
soil, when some of it is as rich as any 
in Mississippi.” 

Gen. Cabell is a descendant of Po- 
cahontas and is proud of his ancestry. 
He spent a great part of his life 
among the Indians, and was for a 
while a chief of the Creeks for the 
Canadian district. He also had sev- 
eral companies of Indians under his 
command during the war, and at 
every reunion they are a conspicuous 
figure. He says that at the last re- 
union of his division, held at Spring- 
field, Mo., several days ago, there 
were a number of Indians. There is 
one old Indian who had a sword pre- 
sented to him by Andrew Jackson, 
and wherever he goes, or wherever 
he has gone, during all these years 


he wears that sword. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat, 


ONE OF THE OLD FIGHTERS. 


SOMETHING OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
GOOD SHIP WABASH. 


For twenty-seven years the old 
frigate Wabash has been at anchor 
off the Charlestown Navy Yard, per- 
forming duty as flagship of the sta- 
tion and receiving ship of the yard. 
It was over forty-five years ago that 
she was: placed in commission, and, 
after seeing more active service than 
half the newer floating citadels, be- 
sides a service as the “show ship” of 
the American Navy in foreign ports, 
she is now one of the sights of inter- 
est to all visitors to the Navy Yard. 

More men have crawled awkwardly 
aboard her as rank “land lubbers,” to 
“go over the side,” later to ultimate 
fame, than any other ship of the navy. 
And there are men aboard her now, 
who, while never heard of by the pub- 
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lic generally, made that fame possible 
for others. They have had their day, 
and are now rounding out their term 
in comparative quiet, until they shall 
“go over the side,’ with retirement 
papers in their pockets to return no 
more. They have done their share of 
active duty, and have been given com- 
fortable berths aboard, to guide the 
hands and steps of the novices as they 


appear. 
Hardly any one visits the yard now 


without going aboard the Wabash. 
There is very little left significant of 
her former power, for she has been 
gradually stripped. Towering masts, 
tremendous spars, battery and all have 
disappeared. All have been taken 
ashore to lighten her until all that 
remains is two of her boilers, enough 
to keep up steam for heating, fire pro- 
tection purposes and electric light- 
ing, and some pumping machinery. 

Still the men keep coming and go- 
ing. The average number of men 
aboard receiving instruction before 
being assigned to other ships is 120, 
but just now there are nearly 700 
aboard. When the Prairie and the 
Olympia go into commission again 
this number will be materially re- 
duced. 

Life aboard the old ship is not a 
round of pleasure, although those 
aboard have a comparatively easy 
time. The food is good, because of 
the nearness to the sources of sup- 
plies, and it is possible to see some 
of the sights ashore. It is also pos- 
sible to obtain the news of the world 
in general—from a “jackie’s” stand- 
point at least—because of the frequent 
changes in the ship’s complement. 
Every afternoon visitors are allowed 
aboard, and this helps to relieve the 
monotony, and twice a week the ship's 
band gives a concert. 

All of the cabins on the ship are 
old-fashioned and roomy. They lend 
themselves well to decoration, and 
many of the officers have very home- 
like quarters. As the old craft was 
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a flagship in her day at sea, there are 
two large cabins on the after deck. 
There are four decks. The officers 
have their quarters on the berth deck. 
The men have their living quarters 
on the next deck above the gun deck. 

Although it is a roomy old ship they 
are living on, it seems rather cramp- 
ed to many before they have been 
there long. The regulation navy rout- 
ine is not carried out rigidly, but the 
men usually roll out of their ham- 
mocks about 5:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The first mess call is at 6:30, 
and the men go down in two lots. 
This is necessary because of the large 
number on board. At 8 o’clock comes 
“colors.” As soon as the flag is 
hoisted comes the muster, and the de- 
tails of the day are given out. Men 
are assigned to the barge which plies 
between the ship and the wharf, to 
messenger service and to the watch. 
About the same time the officers have 
their breakfast in the wardroom. At 
9 o'clock is the sick call, when all the 
men who are ill, or who think they 
are ill, have the privilege of telling 
their troubles to the ship’s doctor. 
At 9:30 comes the call to quarters, 
when everybody aboard ship has to 
fall in. From 9:30 to 11 the time is 
given to drill. The marines go to the 
barracks ashore and the seamen are 
drilled aboard ship. This is always 
preceded by half an hour of calisthen- 
ics. The long service men have to 
give but an hour to drill. At 11 all 
the boats are called in and all drill 
ceases aboard ship. 

During the morning men who wish 
to enlist are allowed to come aboard 
and are examined. 

From 11 to 11:30 o'clock the men 
have to themselves; then coines the 
noon mess. The recruits are again 
drilled after mess for an hour. Dur- 
ing the afternoon there is, as a rule, 
very little work to be done. At 4 
o'clock the “liberty parties” leave. 
They are allowed to stay away until 
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7:30 o'clock in the morning, unless 
they have a special leave. 

The first supper mess called isat 4:30 
o'clock. Then comes “sundown” and 
“evening colors.” The hammocks sig- 
nal is blown at 7 o’clock. All the 
hammocks are then slung, and the 
men may -get into them at any time. 
Tattoo comes at five minutes before 
9 o'clock, and “taps” at just 9 o'clock. 
All lights except those that are left 
burning at night are “doused” at 10 
o'clock. 

The Wabash was one of five frig- 
ates of the same class, and was built 
by the Government at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard in 1854. She was then 
considered one of the finest warships 
ever designed, and the best modeled 
and most powerful afloat. She made 
a trip abroad shortly after, and her 
type was generally copied in the con- 
struction of new ships by other na- 
tions. She was a full-rigged ship with 
auxiliary steam power. Her register- 
ed tonnage was 3,274 and her displace- 
ment 5,650 tons. She could steam 
seven knots an hour, and her total 


‘ cost was $854,420.74. 


She was commissioned Aug. 18, 
1856, as the flagship of Hiram Pauld- 
ing on the home station. She had a 
crew of thirty-seven officers and 615 
men. The battery consisted of two 
10-inch, twenty-eight 9-inch and four- 
teen 7-inch smooth-bore Dahlgren 
guns and two 12-pounders. She was 
regarded as one of the most up-to- 
date heavily equipped warships afloat. 

Her first commander was Capt. 
Frederick Engle. After two years’ 
service at the home station as flagship 
she was refitted at New York and 
proceeded abroad, ostensibly as flag- 
ship of the Mediterranean squadron. 
Capt. Barron was her commander, and 
her cruise was practically for show 
in foreign waters. 

She went out of commission at New 
York in December, 1859. In May, 
1861, she was recommissioned. She 
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sailed, under command of Capt. Sam- 
uel Mercer, and had her initial experi- 
ence in actual warfare immediately, 
off Charleston, S. C., as one of the 
blockading squadron. She was one of 
the fleet that captured Forts Clark and 
Hatteras, which at the time were com- 
manded by Capt. Barron, her old com- 
mander. She led the line at the cap- 
ture of Port Royal as the flagship of 
Rear Admiral Dupont. 

She remained in the South Atlantic 
squadron until 1864 and was then 


transferred. to the northern squadron, ’ 


and took part, under Admiral Porter, 
in both attacks on Fort Fisher. 

She went out of commission at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard after the 
war. She was again fitted out in 1870, 
and became the flagship of the Euro- 
pean squadron, then flying the flag of 
Rear Admiral Alden. She concluded 
her sea service April 24, 1875, and 
Oct. 28 of that year went into commis- 
sion as local receiving ship. 

The Wabash is now commanded by 
Capt. George H. Wadleigh, and is 
the fourth receiving ship that has done 
duty in Boston harbor. The first was 
the Columbus, which lay off Long 
wharf. Then came the old Franklin, 
the first of that name, which took up 
a berth at the navy yard. The third 
one was the famous old Ohio, which 
was the receiving ship during the 
rebellion, and upon which, it has been 
stated, more sailors were enlisted for 
their country’s service than upon any 
other ship in the naval annals of the 
world. 

The Wabash formerly lay off sev- 
eral hundred yards south of her pres- 
ent position, but the construction of 
the new dry-dock made necessary her 
removal to her present position, di- 
rectly off the yard battery. 

Boston Herald. 


Captain Mahan’s new book, entitled 
“Types of Naval Officers,” supple- 
ments his “Life of Nelson,” which 
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was received with marked approval 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Captain Mahan resigned from the 
navy in 1896, in order to devote his 
entire time to literature. He was 
born in New York in September, 
1840, and graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1859. He was commis- 
sioned Commander in 1872, and in 
1886 was made President of the War 
College at Newport, where he de- 
livered a series of lectures which 
were really the foundation of his first 
great work, “The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,” issued in 1890. 
and followed by “The Influence of 
Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire,” in 1892. He went 
to England in 1893, in command of 
the “U. S. S. Chicago,” where the 
fame of his works insured him a 
most flattering and enthusiastic re- 
ception, and a recognition from the 
highest authorities as “the most dis- 
tinguished living writer on naval 
strategy, and the originator and first 
exponent of the philosophy of naval 
history.” The late Admiral Tryon, of 
the British Navy, pronounced them 
“simply great, the best things ever 
written.” 


Tue Mehlbach Saddle Co. of New 
York City have just received from 
the government an order for nearly a 
thousand of their famous Whitman 
saddles to be used for Philippine 
Island service. This is an order of 
extraordinary size in the line of sad- 
dles. 


We have received from the Inter- 
national News Co., 83 Duane Street, 
New York, copies of the Christmas 
numbers of Figaro, London Graphic, 
Pears Annual, The London IIlus- 
trated News and the accompanying 
colored pictures, which this year are 
unusually beautiful and well worth 
framing. In the advertising pages of 
this issue will be found the announce- 
ment from the International News 
Co., stating the price of these Christ- 
mas numbers. 





GENERAL JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER. 


Born oth March, 1821, at No. 3 
Broadway, in the First Ward of the 
City of New York, being the seventh 
generation resident and sixth born 
therein. 

A. M., Litt: D., Ph. D., LL. D. 

Honorary. member Clarendon His- 
torical Society, Edinburgh, Scotland ; 
of the New Brunswick Historical 
Society, St. John, Canada; of the 
historical societies of Minnesota, of 
Montana, of New Jersey; of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States; of the New 
York Burns Club; of the Historical 
Society of Northern Indiana. Hon- 
orary vice-president Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia 
(replacing his father, Frederic de 
Peyster, Esq., who died full of hon- 
ors in 1882); corresponding member 
of the Quebec Literary and Histori- 
cal Society, Canada, etc.; life mem- 
ber Royal Historical 
Great Britain, London, Eng.; of the 
Society of Literature, Science and 
Art of London, Eng.; member Maat- 
schappij Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 
Leyden, Holland; first honorary mem- 
ber Third Army Corps (Army of 
the Potomac) Union; honorary 
member Third Army Corps, Gettys- 
burg Battle-field Reunion, and mem- 
ber of the Honorary Committee; 
member American Historical Asso- 
ciation, U. S. A.; of the Holland 
Society, New York; associate mem- 
ber - Military Institution of the 
United States, etc., etc. Member, 
honorary and corresponding and life 
member of over forty State and lo- 
cal historical, scientific and literary 
societies and associations, etc., at 
home and abroad. Colonel N. Y. S. 
I., 1846, assigned for “meritoriots 
conduct” to command of 22d Regi- 
mental District, M. F. S. N. Y., 18490; 
brigadier-general for “important ser- 
vice” [first appointment in New York 
State to that rank—hitherto elec- 
tive], 1851, M. F. S. N. Y.; military 
agent State of New York, in Europe, 
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1851-53, appointed by Washington 
Hunt, Governor of the State of New 
York, and endorsed by His Excel- 
lency Millard Filmore, President, 
and the Secretary of State and War, 
United States of America, 1851-3; 
proceeding to Europe with letters of 
commendation from Hon. Edward 
Everett, Secretary of State, United 
States of America, and Hon. C. M. 
Conrad, Secretary of War, United 
States of America, and the envoys 
extraordinary, etc., at Paris, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, and in the 
United States Charge d’Affaires at 
Vienna, Stockholm and Naples; as- 
sisted in organization of present 
police, New York, and first reported 
in favor of paid fire department with 
fire escapes and steam _ engines, 
1852-3; adjutant-general, State of 
New York, 1855; brevet major-gen- 
eral, State of New York, for “meri- 
torious services” rendered to the 
National Guard and to the United 
States prior to and during the rebel- 
lion, by “special act” or “concurrent 
resolution,” New York State Legis- 
lature, April, 1866, [first and only 
general officer having received such 
an honor (the highest) from the 
State of New York, and the only 
officer thus brevetted (major-gen- 
eral) in the United States]. 

As long as the Republicans con- 
tinued in power or exercised execu- 
tive influence, General de Peyster 
was carried on the State Military 
Roster as fifth major-general, N. G. 
S. N. Y., “without command” des- 
ignated, i. e., unattached—that re- 
mark being the only difference be- 
tween the mention of him and the 
other four major-generals (see 
Legislative Manual, 1885, and previ- 
ous years, p. 546). Member St. 
Nicholas Club (resigned); Union 
League Club (resigned), before 
1887; honorary life member of the 
Toledo Soldiers’ Memorial Associa- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio, 1888; honorary 
member of Philosophian Society, 
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Cowan, Pennsylvania, 1890, and 
other similar societies; honorary 
member of West Virginia Historical 
and Antiquarian Society, Charleston, 
Kanawha County, W. Va., 1890-1; 
life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety, Columbus, Ohio, 1889; life 
member of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1890, etc., etc., etc. 

Recipient of legislative and execu- 
tive votes of thanks from the States 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
1891; of the mayor and corporation 
of the City of Kearney, Nebraska, 
1892; of the New York Historical 
Society of New York, 1892, for a 
“unique and most valuable gift of 
the ancient historical manuscripts, 
documents, maps and deeds so long 
in the possession of this distin- 
guished New York family, of which 
he is a well-known representative,” 
going back even to the term of Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant. 

Recipient, 1856, of three silver 
medals from H. R. M. Oscar, King 
of Sweden and Norway, etc., for a 
military biography of Lenord Tors- 
tenson, field marshal generalissimo; 
of a gold medal in 1852, from Wash- 
ington Hiunt, governor of the State 
of New York, for “Efforts to Im- 
prove the Military System of New 
York,” etc., etc., and Suggestions for 
a Paid Fire Department with Steam 
Fire Engines, etc., etc.; of. a gold 
medal [only similar distinction ever 
ordered and directed and conferred 
by the supreme military authority 
of the State of New York], by a 
special order, dated September 8th, 
1851, of Washington Hunt, gover- 
nor and commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the State of New 
York, authorized to be worn in at- 
test of “zeal, devotion and meritori- 
ous services;” of a gold medal, in 
1852, from the field and staff officers 
of his command, Ninth Brigade, 
Third Division, New York State 
troops, “In testimony of their esteem 
and appreciation of his efforts to- 
wards the establishment of an effi- 
cient militia,” etc.; in 1870, of a 
magnificent badge, medal and clasps, 
voted at the annual meeting of the 
Third Corps (Army of the Potomac) 
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Union, held at Boston, Mass., Thurs- 
day, May 5th, 1870, when a resolu- 
tion was adopted to present a gold 
medal, of the value of $500, to Gen- 
eral J. Watts de Peyster, of New 
York, as a testimonial of the appre- 
ciation by the corps of his eminent 
services in placing upon record the 
true history of its achievements, and 
in defending its commanders and 
their men from written abuse and 
misrepresentation; and also of sev- 
eral other badges, medals, etc., for 
services in connection with the mili- 
tary services of New York State. 

Corresponding member of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, 1893; hon- 
orary fellow (or member) of the 
Society of Science, Letters and Art, 
London, England, 1893; awarded 
gold medal for 1894, by Society of 
Seience, Letters and Art, for “scien- 
tific and literary attainments,” 18th 
July, 1894. 

Recipient of vote of thanks from 
the State of New York, session of 
1894, for a very fine bronze bas-re- 
lief, representing the “Encampment 
of the Continental Troops at West 
Point-on-the-Hudson during the 
Revolution.” 

Director of Gettysburg Battlefield 
Memorial Association from : 
1864, to June 21, 1880, (diploma 
dated July 4th, 1895); honorary 
member United Empire Loyalist As- 
sociation of Canada, 1895; hereditary 
member, 1896, Military Society of 
the War of 1812, as legal representa- 
tive of his mother’s brother, George 
Watts, lieutenant, First United 
States Light Dragoons, and aid-de- 
camp to Major-General Winfield 
Scott, United States Army; brevet- 
ted for gallant and distinguished 
service in the battle of Chippewa, 
sth July (Aug.), 1814, (having 
saved his general’s life from the In- 
dians in the British service, by his 
courage and coolness, prior to the 
battle); and also distinguished in 
Brown’s sortie from Fort Erie. (Re- 
signed peremptorily on account of 
election without consultation of his 
wishes and against his protest of a 
representative of George Watts and 
of himself while living). 
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